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RAND M¢CNALLY POCKET 
FILING SHEETS and binder 
contain all the necessary ledger 
information for 1000 accounts. 
Patents Pending. 


M¢NALLY’S NEW RECORD KEEPING SYSTEM 


Rand M€Nally has developed a new combination filing and posting system 
that substantially reduces expenses in the handling of Christmas Club 
accounts. Tested and proved in a large Chicago bank, it effects tremendous 
savings in record keeping time. 


This POCKET FILING SHEET system eliminates all need for mairitain- 
ing ledger cards or ledger sheets. The use of the COUPON itself, which 
carries all the necessary ledger information, including date of payment, ac- 
count number, payment number and accumulated balance, serves as a per- 


fect posting record when filed in The POCKET FILING SHEET BINDER. 


Sorting of the coupons is reduced 90%! Coupons need only be sorted 
by color for each class, then by 100s. Thereafter it is a very simple and 
speedy operation to insert the coupons of each 100-group into the correct 
pockets since all are in view and easy to reach at one time. 

Thus the time-consuming numerical sequence sorting is eliminated. 
This new system will save time and money for your bank — write for 
further details on the Pocket Filing Sheet System and on Rand M€Nally’s 
full line of Christmas Club Supplies. 
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Here are the features that save you money! 


e 37 to 1 reduction ratio e Single camera for both 8-mm and 
e 8-mm photography on 16-mm film 16-mm photography 
e Maximum document width on e Adjustable lamp banks 

16-mm film 


e Simultaneous front and back ; ; 
photography @ Fast automatic or hand feeding 


e Clear visibility footage indicator 


e Automatic fog-prevention shutter e Simplified control panel 


Why not call your nearby Burroughs representative today? He will be ee to show you 
the many ways modern Burroughs Microfilming can save you time and money on every 
job—and can give you immediate delivery on the equipment you require. Rasccugits 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan, 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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HIGH-SPEED BELL & HOWELL 
RECORDER—The most modern avail- 
able; brings new efficiency—new clarity 
and accuracy—to every job it tackles, 


612 SERVICE CENTERS— 


Burroughs backs your equipment 
with the largest microfilming serv- 
ice staff in the world. Highly skilled 
servicemen are at your call—always 
ready to make sure your Bell & 
Howell equipment gives you years 
of productive, trouble-free service. 


25 PROCESSING STATIONS— 


Burroughs Processing Stations are 
strategically located throughout the 
country. Here experienced techni- 
cians assure immediate processing 
of your microfilm—use the latest 
developing methods to insure maxi- 
mum brilliance and clarity of image. 





From Where We Sdt.... 


Shareholders Can Help 


Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found a page containing a state- 
ment of ways in which bank share- 
holders can co-operate in promoting 
the interests of the bank with which 
they are thus identified. The recep- 
tion accorded a somewhat similar 
statement three years ago leads us 
to believe that another reminder of 
the shareholder’s potential role as 
a business builder would be most 
timely in this period of preparation 
for the impending annual meetings. 

Let it be said at the outset that 
we regard bank management as the 
job of the bank’s official staff. But 
the bank’s staff must work within 
the framework of the _ policies 
adopted by the board, and the 
board is accountable to the bank’s 
shareholders. Although the indi- 
viduals comprising the  bank’s 
shareholders and those serving as 
directors are to varying degrees the 
same persons, those shareholders 
who are also directors are still 
shareholders and, for the purposes 
of this discussion, they occupy a 
dual role. So it may be said with a 
fair degree of accuracy that the 
bank’s shareholders must go along 
with both its board and its officers 
if there is to be the complete in- 
tegration of ownership and man- 
agement that will assure the great- 
est possible progress in the develop- 
ment of the bank’s ability to serve 
and earn. 


That there is far too little of the 
understanding and agreement es- 
sential to such complete integration 
goes without saying. In this as in 
most cases in which there is a lack 
of harmony, that lack is quite sure 
to be the result of a failure of 
communication. While there are 
doubtless many cases of disagree- 
ment that would not yield to any 
amount of persuasion, it seems only 
reasonable to conclude that suffi- 
cient exposure of reasonable men to 
undeniably sound ideas will, in 
time, wear away whatever dif- 
ferences may stand in the way of a 
unified effort. 


It would seem, then, that a prime 
essential in any program calculated 
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to bring about a greater integration 
of effort as between officers, direc- 
tors and shareholders in general, is 
plenty of contact of each with the 
other and with the bank’s customers 
and the public. 


One of the key points in the 
statement on shareholder co-opera- 
tion urges the cultivation by the 
shareholder of the feeling and at- 
titude that “he represents the bank 
in all of his business contacts.” This, 
of course, applies with particular 
force to the shareholders serving as 
directors of the bank, and, while its 
application to shareholders in gen- 
eral calls for some discrimination, 
the point is, for all practical pur- 
poses, an altogether valid one. Bank 
shareholders, as a general proposi- 
tion, are men and women of sense 
and substance, and their collective 
influence as representatives of the 
bank holds tremendous possibilities 
for good. 


The shareholder who regards 
himself as a representative of the 
bank in his business contacts will be 
very sure as time goes on to see 
more clearly the problems with 
which his bank’s management has 
to contend. He will, as a matter of 
course, have thoroughly informed 
himself regarding the banker view- 
point and will bring to those of the 
bank’s customers with whom he 
comes into contact a better under- 
standing and appreciation of that 
viewpoint. The shareholder who is 
thus oriented to the viewpoints of 
both customer and banker will be 
especially valuable to the bank if he 
happens to be a director, or at any 
time in the future that he happens 
to be chosen a director. 


It is interesting to speculate in 
this connection on the question of 
just what banks are doing by way 
of developing a reserve of director 
material among their shareholders 
which may be drawn upon as the 
need arises. A measure of deliberate 
effort in that direction could hardly 
fail to produce worth-while results. 

The shareholder normally pos- 
sesses one qualification that makes 
his services peculiarly valuable to 


the bank; he has the non-banker’s 
viewpoint. He is in far better posi- 
tion to appraise the bank’s services 
from the standpoint of the customer 
than the banker himself, because he 
is far more a customer than a 
banker, and can sense the cus- 
tomer’s reactions with something 
like complete accuracy. 


The views of the shareholder on 
various aspects of customer and 
public relations could conceivably 
be very deliberately developed in 
such a way as to make them most 
helpful to the bank’s management. 
The same might be said regarding 
his reactions to new or _ con- 
templated customer services. New 
building accommodations and facili- 
ties which directly involve the 
comfort and convenience of the 
customer might well be submitted 
to the same test. 


The long-range objectives which 
they all hold in common should 
strongly influence officers, directors 
and shareholders to see eye to eye 
as they play their respective roles 
in shaping and executing the bank’s 
programs and policies. All want a 
better, more serviceable, more prof- 
itable bank. The shareholders are 
motivated by these considerations 
when they select a board, and the 
board seeks in the officers which it 
selects, men and women who pos- 
sess what it takes to achieve their 
common ends. There will be differ- 
ences of opinion as to ways and 
means, but the greater the emphasis 
on goals and other points of agree- 
ment, the less consequential these 
differences are going to become. 


The one conclusion to which this 
discussion most definitely points is 
that there is an almost complete 
mutuality of interest as between the 
ownership and management of 
banks. Each can serve its own in- 
terests most effectively by serving 
in every way possible the interests 
of the other. 


It seems to us to be a pretty good 
idea to team up with the share- 
holder. 


Editor 
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N.Y. Journal of Commerce 
Names W. J. Brons Midwest 
Bureau Head 


Wilbur J. Brons, former associate 
editor of BANKERS MONTHLY, has 
been named new chief of the mid- 
west bureau of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, with head- 
quarters in the Wrigley Building, 
Chicago. 

Readers of BANKERS MONTHLY 
have been enthusiastic about the 
fine financial articles Mr. Brons has 
written for them over the past two 
years. Particularly well remem- 
bered will be his “Story of Chicago” 
for the 1951 A.B.A. Convention Is- 
sue and his “Three Centuries of 
Money, Men and Banks’ for the 
Convention Issue of this year. 


The staff of BANKERS MONTHLY 
wish Mr. Brons every success in his 
new connection. 
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Capital From Receivables 


Specialized finance companies stand ready to co-operate with the 
banks of the country by purchasing, lending against and otherwise 
servicing the receivables of customers who lack working capital. 


By THEODORE H. SILBERT* 


President, Standard Factors Corporation 


S THE bankers of the country 
A are only too well aware, 
businessmen and industrial- 
ists are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult in these times of higher taxes 
and inflated costs, to build out of 
profits sufficient working capital for 
their expanding needs, and many 
are turning to their banks for help. 
Here is an example of a typical 
situation—drawn from the experi- 
ence of a banker in a city of med- 
ium size. 


This banker finds at his desk one 
morning a manufacturer with whom 
the bank has dealt for years. The 
bank has been regularly lending 
him money on 90-day terms during 
periods of peak season production, 
in the course of which he would ac- 


*Mr. Silbert, president of Standard Factors Cor- 
poration. 270 Madison Ave., New York 16. is 
also president of the Association of Commercial 
Discount Companies and a director of the Na- 
tional Conference of Commerciol Receivable 
Companies. 
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cumulate the funds needed for re- 
payment. 


The manufacturer informs his 
banker that he has an opportunity 
to obtain an order for $400,000 
worth of a certain item annually, in 
addition to his current business. 
This situation may have arisen be- 
cause a large mail order house has 
suddenly found it could sell such 
an item through its catalogue; or 
because a shortage of other materi- 
als has increased the demand for 
the item in question, or for a num- 
ber of other reasons. 


The customer has the facilities 
and manpower together with access 
to the raw materials needed for the 
execution of this order, but he lacks 
the approximately $30,000 of addi- 
tional working capital needed to 
finance the expanded volume. The 
bank, obviously anxious to help, is 
stopped by various considerations, 
which may involve legal limitations, 
a possible violation of sound lend- 
ing practices, or going counter to 





the known views of the supervisory 
authorities. 


In this situation, the banker 
might plainly tell the borrower that 
his normal line of short-term credit 
is still happily available, but that 
the nature of the bank’s loanable 
funds is such as to preclude their 
use in financing this additional 
$400,000 of business. If, however, 
the proposed loan is intrinsically 
sound, the situation is by no means 
hopeless. There are many reputable 
specialized finance companies 
operating as factors or commercial 
finance companies, or both, which 
might be consulted by the bank in 
behalf of its customer. 

The specialized finance company, 
by using both its own and borrowed 
funds to help expanding businesses, 
provides a protecting buffer to the 
banks from which it borrows. The 
finance company stakes its own 
capital to protect the bank from 
loss. The rules and regulations gov- 
erning the manner in which the 
bank may exercise its custodianship 
of its depositors’ funds are, of 
course, quite different from those 
which determine the policies and 
practices of institutions which 
have a considerable measure of 
control over the funds which they 
are handling. 


Use of Bank Funds Restricted 


Thus, when the businessman ap- 
plies to his banker for a loan, the 
banker not only examines the ratios 
affecting his liquidity and ability to 
pay, but he is obliged, as well, to 
consider the effect of his decision 
upon the bank’s own position with 
reference to its deposit liability, 
capital structure, etc. The special- 
ized finance company, on the other 
hand, is primarily interested in the 
extent to which the use made of the 
money advanced will prove profit- 
able or otherwise, and, of course, 
the quality of any accounts receiv- 
able offered for sale or as collateral 
security. 

Accounts receivable financing is 
simply a method by which a com- 
pany sells its accounts receivable 
for cash or borrows against them 
instead of waiting 30 or 60 days to 
complete collections. It is usually a 
continuing plan which makes pos- 
sible the recurrent substitution of 
cash for what would otherwise be a 
temporarily frozen asset. 


THEODORE H. SILBERT 


There are two general types of 
accounts receivable financing: 


1. Factoring. The factor pur- 
chases the client’s accounts outright 
and assumes all credit risks. The 
client’s customers are notified that 
their bills are payable to the factor, 
and the factor assumes the expense 
of collection. In some special cases 
of factoring, the client does the col- 
lecting and his customers are not 
thus notified. 


2. Open accounts receivable fi- 
nancing. When this method is em- 
ployed, the receivables are normally 
pledged as collateral for a loan, and 
the lender assumes no risk as far 
as their collectibility is concerned. 
With the exception of those in- 
stances in which the client com- 
pany prefers that the finance com- 
pany do the collecting, customers’ 
accounts are paid directly to the 
creditor, as usual. 

A businessman’s choice between 
the two methods depends upon the 
particular kind of operation and 
type of industry in which he is en- 
gaged.~Following are some of the 
reasons commonly given for choos- 
ing factoring: 

To obtain an economical form of 
credit insurance. 

To protect creditors by eliminating 
credit risks on own accounts re- 
ceivable. 

To eliminate bookkeeping and other 
routine in connection with credits 
and collections. 

Client is in an industry where fac- 
toring, with notification to cus- 


tomers, is recognized as sound 
business practice. 

Reasons for favoring open ac- 
counts receivable financing may be 
summarized as follows: 

Not interested in credit insurance. 

Not seeking relief from the book- 
keeping details of credits and col- 
lections. 

Seasonal business; does not want to 
disturb customers by assigning 
their accounts for a few months 
each year. 

Client is in an industry where 
notification of assignment of ac- 
counts receivable is unfamiliar 
practice and likely to be misinter- 
preted. 

Today, the commercial finance 
and factoring companies obtain 
most of their business through 
banks—usually big-city banks 
which have expert knowledge of 
such financing. In the event one of 
these banks is unable to take care 
of a customer’s needs, it will still 
seek to retain his good will by 
finding the desired accommodation 
elsewhere; and thus is founded 
many a mutually profitable rela- 
tionship between banker, special- 
ized finance company and business- 
man. Moreover, banks often have a 
direct interest in the success of one 
or more commercial finance and 
factoring companies. The Stand- 
ard Factors Corporation, for ex- 
ample, does business with 27 banks 
in 12 cities which have extended to 
it lines of credit aggregating $12,- 
000,000. 


Charges Influenced by Many Factors 


To the ‘casual observer, charges 
made by commercial finance com- 
panies and factors might readily 
appear large as compared to the 
4 to 6 per cent per year quite uni- 


formly charged by commercial 
banks on average daily balances 
outstanding. This, however, is only 
because the special nature of the 
services rendered by the former 
have not been fully considered. 
Factoring charges vary with the 
amount of risk involved in the in- 
dividual account, the dollar amount 
of the average receivable, the terms 
of sale, and the amount of collec- 
tion work assumed by the factor. 
If the transaction involves a great 
many relatively small invoices, 
necessitating a considerable amount 
of bookkeeping by the factor, the 
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Buying and Selling Governments 
at the Continental Illinois Bank 


S a dealer carrying a large inventory 

of Governments and Municipals we 

are always ready to buy or sell. It is easy 

for you to do business with us even at a 

distance. Your orders are speedily han- 

dled by phone, teletype, bank-wire, mail 

and air-mail. Payments are made by 
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All this saves time and money for our 
correspondent banks. 

Bankers like the helpful, friendly serv- 
ice of the many officers of our Bond De- 
partment, who are always glad to see 
out-of-town visitors. Please call on us at 
our convenient offices on the main bank- 
ing floor. 
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cost will be correspondingly high. 
The same will be true of situations 
in which most or all of those billed 
have no standard credit rating and 
have to be checked personally, and 
in which the terms of sale are un- 
usually long. 

Normally, the factors’ 
have two components: 


charges 


1. A commission ranging from % 
of 1 per cent to 1% per cent of the 
net amount of receivables bought, 
depending on the extent of the risk 
assumed. In some industries where 
collection risks are unusually high, 
the commission may amount to as 
much as 2% per cent. However, the 
amount which the customer will be 
able to save by availing himself of 
the customary two per cent cash 
discount, will ordinarily more than 
offset this cost factor. 


2. An interest charge of % of 1 
per cent per month is made for 
the funds which the borrower with- 
draws from the factor before the 
due date of the receivables sold. 
For instance, if the receivable sold 
falls due on the 10th of next month, 
and cash is withdrawn against it 
on the 20th of the current month, 
a charge of % of 1 per cent per 
month will be made for the inter- 
vening 20 days. Offsetting a meas- 
urable portion of this charge is the 
saving normally effected by turning 
all credit and collection work over 
to the factor. 


A Fractional Daily Rate on Loans 


The charges made by commercial 
finance companies are somewhat 
different. 

Here the basic charge for loans 
against receivables is a rate of 1/50 
to 1/25 of one per cent per day of 
the gross amount of receivables 
pledged as collateral. Since the fi- 
nance companies retain a reserve 
amounting to about 20 per cent of 
the receivables pledged, the rate 
charged on funds actually made 
available is somewhat higher. As in 
the case of factored accounts, -+how- 
ever, this service charge is offset 
to an appreciable extent by cash 
discounts realized by the client. 

Other evidence that commercial 
finance and factoring rates are very 
much in-line with bank rates, may 
be obtained by examining the 1951 
annual reports of four representa- 
tive factoring and finance com- 
panies, which indicate the following 
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“The smaller bank traditionally looks to its city correspondent for assistance when 
it receives an application which it is clearly unable to handle.” 


net income on invested capital after 
taxes: 
Per Cent 
Automobile Banking 
Corporation 
Finance Company of 
America ........ 8.1 
Standard Factors 
Corporation 9.6 
James Talcott, Inc. 10.3 


These might be compared with 
bank earnings. According to the 
annual report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for 1951, national 
banks in the following areas earned 
the following net income (after 
taxes): 


10.1 


Per Cent 
6.18 
6.22 
8.64 
7.77 


New England States 
Eastern States 
Southern States 
Middle Western States 
Western States 9.15 
Pacific States 10.58 


The nation’s low was 5.59 per cent 
net income (after taxes) for na- 
tional banks in Vermont; the high 
was 11.34 per cent for national 
banks in Wyoming. 

Assuming a favorable decision 
in the case of the manufacturer 
needing an additional $30,000, the 
factor or commercial finance com- 
pany would normally purchase all 
$400,000 of the client’s new ac- 
counts receivable, check their credit 
and follow through on all collec- 
tions, for a cost of one per cent, 
or $4,000 annually. If, then, the 
borrower’s normal rate of net profit 


were six per cent of sales, the re- 
sulting increase in annual profit 
would be $24,000 less the $4,000 
factoring cost, or $20,000, to say 
nothing of the costs of checking 
credits and making collections 
assumed by the factor. 

A question naturally arises as to 
the ‘effect of all this on the banker- 
customer relationship. This effect 
will be found, on the whole, to 
break down into four parts, all of 
them good: 


1. The factor will often send 
business (bankable loans) to the 
bank, since factors are normally set 
up to do only their factoring 
specialty. Quite often a factor’s 
client will not only need to have 
his accounts receivable financed, 
but he will be likely, as a result of 
expanding business, to require extra 
cash for purchase of standard ma- 
chinery, or for the enlargement of 
a factory site, or for an expansion 
of inventory. These latter do not 
fall within normal factoring or 
commercial financing practice, and 
for this part of borrowers’ needs, 
factors are glad to refer clients to 
banks. 


2. Banks refer a great deal of 
business to factors. In the case of 
larger banks, the relationship is 
more often than not established di- 
rectly. The smaller bank tradition- 
ally looks to its city correspondent 
for assistance when it receives an 
application which it is clearly un- 
able to handle. Should it develop 
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when we design 
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new quarters! 


Exchange State Bank: Kansas City, Kansas 


our back-counter planning allows you to choose 


any type...or any combination of equipment! 


Two basic achievements should result from any well planned 

new building or modernization project. First, your new 

quarters should- be physically attractive; secondly, they 

should be designed to operate at peak efficiency. We’ve won 

the endorsement of bankers all over the nation for our ability 

to design new quarters that operate as beautifully as they 

look. Further, our specialized back-counter engineering makes 

it possible for you to select the best possible equipment for f : 
your own particular operation. This is very important, be- casignes Sen Spe 


cause it does not restrict you to the use of any one type of Planned for future expansion, the Exchange State 
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back-counter or work area equipment. You'll find our pene- lobby, thus nearly doubling existing floor space. 
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“... and among the most pleased will be the (bank's) customer . . ." 


that the application is one that 
calls for some type of specialized 
financing, the city bank’s familiarity 
with that field will enable it, in 
turn, to pass it on to a factor or a 
commercial finance company, with 
the odds greatly favoring its ap- 
proval. 


3. Factors and commercial ‘fi- 
nance companies often enlarge their 
lines of credit by arranging with 
two or more banks for sufficient 
funds to cover their anticipated 
needs. For instance, a factoring 
company may arrange for an ad- 
ditional line of, say, $500,000, with 
one of our larger metropolitan 
banks supplying $450,000 and a 
smaller bank in an outlying city 
handling the remaining $50,000. 
These banks might readily prove to 
have been those referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, with alto- 
gether happy results. The partici- 
pating banks would emerge with 
the entirely satisfactory paper of 
the factor, and the bank initiating 
the transaction would find that it 
had been instrumental in stimulat- 
ing the development of industry 
within its community and-bringing 
about a considerable increase in 
every phase of its own business. 


4. Factors and commercial fi- 
nance companies often maintain 
bank accounts in several cities in 
order to assure the immediate 
availability of funds required by 
their clients for the payment of in- 
voices within the discount period. 
Inter-bank transfers can, of course, 
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be effected in a matter of minutes, 
and the full utilization of the 
facilities thus made available to the 
factor and its customer will make 
possible the utmost economy and 
efficiency in the use of the funds 
advanced. 

All that has been said here about 
financing accounts receivable for 
businessmen seeking funds for ex- 
pansion, applies as well to owners 
of installment paper arising out of 
the sale of automobiles, farm equip- 
ment, television sets and other types 
of merchandise, who would like to 
convert that paper into cash for 
any sound reason. Here, too, the 
specialized finance industry stands 


“Someday you try going through a bargain 
sale day without overdrawing your account!" 


ready to co-operate with the banker 
and dealer involved in working out 
a mutually profitable arrangement. 


* According to the experience of 
Standard Factors Corporation, 
about 23 per cent of current de- 
partment store business is done 
through charge accounts, and an- 
other 12 per cent is done through 
installment buying. There has re- 
cently developed an_ increasing 
tendency on the part of the stores 
making these sales to borrow 
against their charge accounts, with 
the result that they are more amply 
supplied with cash needed for en- 
larged operations and other pur- 
poses. Both the banks and com- 
mercial finance companies have 
played an important role in this 
development. 


Practice Extends to All Industries 


Accounts receivable financing has 
been extensively used throughout 
the textile industry for many years, 
but the practice has been extended 
until it includes, for all practical 
purposes, every industry that does 
business on conventional terms, 
whatever the nature of the prod- 
uct which it manufactures or in 
which it deals. By and large, it 
may be said that any industry or 
business which finds itself in need 
of working capital, but owning a 
substantial amount of sound re- 
ceivables and in otherwise good 
condition, will in all likelihood, be 
able to secure relief from this 
source. 


That the 4,500 specialized finance 
companies in this country do a 
tremendous job in their field is at- 
tested by the fact that they pumped 
some $27,500,000,000 into business 
and industry in 1950. They ac- 
complished this with $2,500,000,000 
of their own capital funds plus an- 
other $7,500,000,000 loaned to them 
by commercial banks. 


There are many industries lo- 
cated far from the ffnancial centers 
of the country, to whose needs the 
services offered by the specialized 
finance industry are _ perfectly 
adapted. In every situation giving 
rise to a need for funds, it is more 
than likely that the officials of these 
industries will consult their local 
bank first of all. 


Where the local banker offers lit- 
tle or no encouragement or help, the 
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TO BANKS 
WITHOUT A FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Seeking profitable, 
timely business 


Letters of Credit—both domestic and foreign—are 

increasingly used as a financing method by business today 

—whether as buyer or seller. There are definite, practical 

reasons for this trend—time saved, flexibility permitting 

quick decisions in concluding a deal, and reduced time involved 
in credit investigation. 


You do not need a foreign department to participate in this trend. 
You provide the judgement of credit and knowledge of the 
character and standing of the borrower; we provide the mechanics 
of issuing the Letter of Credit. Your customer’ benefits, 

and both your institution and ours are adequately compensated. 


Write us about Letters of Credit and we will explain 
how we can “get together” on handling such transactions. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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that the application is one that 
calls for some type of specialized 
financing, the city bank’s familiarity 
with that field will enable it, in 
turn, to pass it on to a factor or a 
commercial finance company, with 
the odds greatly favoring its ap- 
proval. 


3. Factors and commercial ‘fi- 
nance companies often enlarge their 
lines of credit by arranging with 
two or more banks for sufficient 
funds to cover their anticipated 
needs. For instance, a factoring 
company may arrange for an ad- 
ditional line of, say, $500,000, with 
one of our larger metropolitan 
banks supplying $450,000 and a 
smaller bank in an outlying city 
handling the remaining $50,000. 
These banks might readily prove to 
have been those referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, with alto- 
gether happy results. The partici- 
pating banks would emerge with 
the entirely satisfactory paper of 
the factor, and the bank initiating 
the transaction would find that it 
had been instrumental in stimulat- 
ing the development of industry 
within its community and bringing 
about a considerable increase in 
every phase of its own business. 


4. Factors and commercial fi- 
nance companies often maintain 
bank accounts in several cities in 
order to assure the immediate 
availability of funds required by 
their clients for the payment of in- 
voices within the discount period. 
Inter-bank transfers can, of course, 
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“... and among the most pleased will be the (bank's) customer . . .”’ 





be effected in a matter of minutes, 
and the full utilization of the 
facilities thus made available to the 
factor and its customer will make 
possible the utmost economy and 
efficiency in the use of the funds 
advanced. 

All that has been said here about 
financing accounts receivable for 
businessmen seeking funds for ex- 
pansion, applies as well to owners 
of installment paper arising out of 
the sale of automobiles, farm equip- 
ment, television sets and other types 
of merchandise, who would like to 
convert that paper into cash for 
any sound reason. Here, too, the 
specialized finance industry stands 








“Someday you try going through a bargain 
sale day without overdrawing your account!" 


ready to co-operate with the banker 
and dealer involved in working out 
a mutually profitable arrangement. 


* According to the experience of 
Standard Factors Corporation, 
about 23 per cent of current de- 
partment store business is done 
through charge accounts, and an- 
other 12 per cent is done through 
installment buying. There has re- 
cently developed an_ increasing 
tendency on the part of the stores 
making these sales to borrow 
against their charge accounts, with 
the result that they are more amply 
supplied with cash needed for en- 
larged operations and other pur- 
poses. Both the banks and com- 
mercial finance companies have 


played an important role in this 
development. 


Practice Extends to All Industries 


Accounts receivable financing has 
been extensively used throughout 
the textile industry for many years, 
but the practice has been extended 
until it includes, for all practical 
purposes, every industry that does 
business on conventional terms, 
whatever the nature of the prod- 
uct which it manufactures or in 
which it deals. By and large, it 
may be said that any industry or 
business which finds itself in need 
of working capital, but owning a 
substantial amount of sound re- 
ceivables and in otherwise good 
condition, will in all likelihood, be 
able to secure relief from this 
source. 


That the 4,500 specialized finance 
companies in this country do a 
tremendous job in their field is at- 
tested by the fact that they pumped 
some $27,500,000,000 into business 
and industry in 1950. They ac- 
complished this with $2,500,000,000 
of their own capital funds plus an- 
other $7,500,000,000 loaned to them 
by commercial banks. 


There are many industries lo- 
cated far from the ffnancial centers 
of the country, to whose needs the 
services offered by the specialized 
finance industry are _ perfectly 
adapted. In every situation giving 
rise to a need for funds, it is more 
than likely that the officials of these 
industries will consult their local 
bank first of all. 


Where the local banker offers lit- 
tle or no encouragement or help, the 
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customer is likely to drift away. If, 
however, the former probes the 
situation and ascertains just what 
it is possible to do with the assist- 
ance of a factor or commercial fi- 
nance company, there is an excel- 
lent chance that the results will 
be beneficial to everyone concerned 
—and among the most pleased will 
be the customer who has obtained a 
much needed _ accommodation 
through the intervention of his local 
bank. 


Our Money Words 


—By Webb B. Garrison— 





Dime 

Once leaders in the Continental 
Congress had agreed upon use of the 
dollar and the cent, it was necessary 
to establish coins of intermediate 
value. No problem was involved in 
selecting names for the half-dollar 
and quarter-dollar. 


But use of a decimal system of 
coinage made it necessary to strike 
a piece whose value would be one- 
tenth dollar. 

Some of the lawmakers were 
learned men. They knew Latin al- 
most as well as English. From Latin 
decima (one-tenth), American 
patriots proposed that the tenth- 
dollar be called “disme.” This sug- 
gestion appealed to policy makers 
and in 1786 the Continental Cong- 
ress approved the coin which today 
we call the dime. 


To Dun 


Town criers of medieval England 
were frequently required to shout 
the names of debtors sought by 
local magistrates. In order to at- 
tract as much attention as possible, 
the crier often beat a drum or rang 
a bell before making his announce- 
ments. Slang of the period trans- 
formed din, or noise, to dun; conse- 
quently a person in debt was likely 
to have his name “dunned’’ reg- 
ularly by the public herald: 

This usage might have died out 
had not the noted Dr. Bacon quoted 
an old merchant: “Friend, hast thou 
no money? borrow of thy back and 
borrow of thy belly, they will never 
ask thee again: I shall be dunning 
thee every day.” Brought into 
standard usage by the famous 
writer, to dun came to mean the 
pestering of any debtor. 
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THE 100 LARGEST SPECIALIZED FINANCE COMPANIES 


(Capital Funds Include Long-term Subordinated Debentures) 










Companies Rank 
12/31/51 
ClAFe Tee at, CET sckivn ccs cv ccuccdédcongsautsbkeaves 1 
General Motors Acceptance Corp., N.Y.C. . 0.2... cece cece eeneee 2 
Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore, Md. ... 2.2.0... c cece ee enees 3 
Associates Investment Co., South Bend, Ind. .........-..ceeeeees 4 
Household Finance Corp., Chicago, Ill. ..... 2.0. cece ceeeceneene 5 
Beneficial Loan Corp., Wilmington, Del. .............cccceeeeees 6 
Pacific Finance Corp. of Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. ...........+.0+- 7 
American Investment Co. of Ill., St. Louis, Mo. ..........0eeceeee 8 
Family Finance Corp., Wilmington, Del. ............0seeeeesceee 9 
Seaboard Finance Co., los Angeles, Cal. ..... 2.2... cccccececes 10 
General Electric Credit Corp., N.Y.C. 0.0... ccc cccecceceweeees W 
General Finance Corp., Chicago, Ill. ... 6.2... cece cece eneeeeces 12 
Walter E. Heller & Co., Chicago, Ill. 2.2.6.2... ccc ccc cence neees 13 
Refrigeration Discount Corp., Detroit, Mich. ...........eceeeeeee 14 
Yellow Mfg. Acceptance Corp., Detroit, Mich. ........cceeeeeees 15 
Capital Finance Corp., Columbus, Ohio ............0cceceeeeees 16 
State Loan & Finance Co., Washington, D.C. ..........0eeeeeees 7 
Commonwealth Loan Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ..........eseeeeeeee 18 
Demees Weeee  Oi, TEs obo on6h oes ceccecennenadvsabsanens 19 
General Acceptance Corp., Allentown, Pa. ...........ccceceaccee 20 
Domestic Finance Corp., Chicago, Ill. . 2... 6.66. c ccc cecceeeeee 21 
Motor Finance Corp., Newark, N.Y. ... 2... 5c ccc ceccecnceeeeee 22 
Securities Acceptance Corp., Omaha, Nebr. ...........0.00eee0% 23 
ee SNE CON DOME, cow acdecesesetebobeventsouce 24 
Piovident teen Society oF IV, O0.V.C. 2.0 cc cccccnccccvecesccse 25 
RON I cs TI, lars ao coe cence scunéesoesdcdcanes 26 
Aetna Finance Co., Inc.; St. Louis, Mo. .........cc ec ee ce eeeees 27 
PD Va We Ra PE eis bo cccccccscavetsccoveecese 28 
American Discount Co. of Georgia, Charlotte, N.C. ...........65- 29 
Southwestern Investment Co., Amarillo, Texas ...........00-ee005 30 
Interstate Securities Co., Kansas City, Mo. ........0cceceenccees 31 
Interstate Finance Corp., Evansville, Ind. ...........cccceeeeees 32 
I I Is sh 5 0 ice ob iVahidc comida ees cUuss 33 
National Discount Corp., South Bend, Ind. .............0eeeeeees 34 
L. F. Dommerich & Co., Inc., N.Y.C. (Minimum) ................ 35 
Time Finance Co., Louisville, Ky. ... 2... 2.20 cece cece cece ceceee 36 
Shapice Gres. Pacers Corp., .V.C. 2... ccccccccccnvccccccscccce 37 
Mercantile Acceptance Corp. of Cal., San Francisco, Cal. .......... 38 
The Finance Co. of America, Baltimore, Md. ..............60005- 39 
Lincoln Service Corp., Washington, D.C. ... 2.0... cece cece ences 40 
Equitable Credit Corp., Albany, N.Y. ... 2.2.50 0c cece cece eeenee 4) 
The Sun Finance & Loan Co., Cleveland, Ohio ...............45. 42 
Ceteted ie Gi BO NO akc cc cc reccccntstscsccsccsce 43 
Mill Factors Corp., N.Y.C. ee 44 
Union investment Co., Detroit, Mich. . 45 
Colonial Acceptance Corp. ., Chicago, int. eae 46 
Securities Investment Co. (St. Louis), St. Louis, Mo 47 
Thorp Finance Corp., Thorp, Wisc. ............- 48 
Public Finance Service, Sit.g Peete, FE. cc csierscissodedse 49 
Commercial Securities Co., Inc., Baton Rouge, la. .............. 50 
Standard Factors Corp., N.Y EERE TS cD RR Se 51 
Home Finance Group, — va EN, Wells veccbadneseconceccne 52 
Stns Chen Gat 5 FE Ree ve ccc ccccccccecctussreseccoscens 53 
Allied Finance Co., Seiten, Texas OOF FT EEE OC OORT OTOL 54 
Aid Investment & Discount, Inc., Akron, Ohio .................. 55 
Bankers Investment Co., Hutchinson, Kansas ...........00000000s 56 
Northern Illinois Corp., DeKalb, Ill. 2.2... .. 2. cc cece eee cece ence 57 
iy Genesee Gee, DH, FI, kc cece cccciensncessisvonce 58 
Motors Acceptance Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. ..... 2.6.60 50 cece eens 59 
Federal Services Finance Corp., Washington, D.C. ............... 60 
Interstate Finance Corp., Dubuque, lowa ............e cece cecuee 61 
Merchants Acceptance Corp. Worcester, Mass. .............00000s 62 
Budget Finance Plan, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. ............cceeeees 63 
First Acceptance Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. ............6.6000e0s 64 
Federal Discount Corp., Dubuque, lowa ...............0 eee eeee 65 
Sic cule cree loci re incese ci dbkahs ka etah bot 66 
American National Finance Corp., Newark, N. J. .........0eeeeee 67 
Automobile Banking Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. ...............00055 68 
Mercantile Discount Corp., Chicago, Ill. ........ 2. cc cece eee eee 69 
Commerce Acceptance Co., Atchison, Kansas ..............0+40-- 70 
Cons Pee ks Wits TS ok 5.5956 058 sc dcccccccusvotssbses 71 
Maryland Credit Finance Corp., Easton, Md. ..........6eceeeeee 72 
Fidelity Acceptance Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. ...........665000. 73 
American Security Division of A S C Corp., Marion, Ind. .......... 74 
De 3, Re ig SEN BRS w pee cele dues aeSedsecetces 75 
Bi hc a ee Ga as Gis Gs oc kes cc cicddbesatcccecceee 76 
Central Acceptance Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio ............00eeeeee 77 
Acceptance Finance Co., St. Louis, Mo. ......... 6 cece ee eeeeeee 78 
Northern Finance Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. ............c0eceeee 79 
See Grey Ge. Bi ey GMa. cos cece cccstascccsecieses 80 
Factors Corporation of America, Philadelphia, Po. ................ 81 
North American Acceptance Corp., Chicago, Ill. ............00005 82 
Manufacturers & Jobbers Finance Corp., Shelby, N.C. ............ 83 
Cy A, Be ] Gig Bri Ae beep es ccscsccccavictnes 84 
Continental Commercial Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 85 
Winter & Hirsch, Inc., Chicago, Ill. .......... 86 
Century Factors, Inc., N.Y¥.C. (Minimum) . 87 
Gotemen © Ga, BVA. . cssssccccscccccecs 88 
Congress Factors Corp., N.Y.C. (Minimum) ...............0006- 89 
Girard Investment Co., Philadelphia, Pa. .................000058- 90 
Personal Industrial Bankers, Inc., Washington, D.C. ............ 91 
Fulton Industrial Securities Corp., Jacksonville, Fla. .............. 92 
Stephenson Finance Compony, Inc. ........666 cee ce ec eeeeenes 93 
The Merchants Acceptance Co. {inc.), Chicago, Ill. .............. 94 
Collateral Loan Co., Boston, Mass. ..... 0.666 ccccceceecccncucues 95 
Commercial Discount Corp., Chicago, Ill. ... 02.6... cece cece eens 96 
Peoples Loan & Finance Corp., Marietta, Ga. ..... 6... cece eee eeee 97 
Monroe Loan Society, East Orange, N.J. 0.2.6.6. cece cece ec eeee 98 
ST eg Ei. 65 6 cone obs seeks endacredshMehcivetdcnus 99 
Provident Loan & Saving Society of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan ...... 100 


Capital Funds 
12/31/51 


250,902,283 
227,790,245 
175,384,592 
87,156,733 
83,114,062 
80,807,593 
39,172,745 
32,935,110 
27,676,367 
25,798,545* 
19,191,596 
16,378,223 
15,503,215 
13,784,711* 
13,543,523 
13,426,399* 
12,374,775 
11,791,973 
11,283,035 
9,817,275 
9,497 ,692* 
8,913,158 
8,560,650 
8,484,445 
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The Modern Bank-Has a Sales Package 


By RICHARD F. BATES 


Vice President, The Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 


For the past thirty years The 
Bank of Virginia has been seeking 
new ways in which to bring about 
a greater degree of public accept- 
ance of the bank’s services. That 
we have met with a considerable 
measure of success in this endeavor 
is attested by the vast increase in 
the use of those services as re- 
flected in the growth of our bank, 
and the adoption of many of our 
policies and procedures by other 
banks throughout the country. 
Nevertheless, it is still not the un- 
usual occurrence it should be for a 
prospective borrower to hesitantly 
approach our receptionist, with hat 
in hand and apologetic air, to in- 
quire what he should do about ob- 
taining a loan. 


Whatever the complete explana- 
tion of this attitude on the part of 
so many who would like to do busi- 
ness with us, I am certain that, as 
bankers, we can first blame our- 
selves. There is no real reason why 
an individual should enter a bank 
with any more hesitancy or reluc- 
tance than he would feel if it were 
a corner drug store or neighborhood 
variety store. We still have to ad- 
vance a considerable distance from 
our present position to arrive at the 
degree of public acceptance which 
would make that possible. 

While we do not pretend to know 
all the answers, nor to have been 
the first to figure out those we do 
know, the fact remains that, to the 
full extent of our ability, we have 
made the best possible use of every 
method known to us by which an 
increasing measure of public ac- 
ceptance might be won. — 


We have long since recognized 
the fact that the physical appear- 
ance of the banking room has a very 
important bearing upon this thing 
I’m calling public acceptance. For- 
bidding bars, silent, tomb-like halls 
and austere attendants are any- 
thing but conducive to a feeling of 
easi* and comfort. Quite different is 
the friendly and neighborly atmos- 
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Selling bank services is a merchandising job which can succeed 
only if the values’offered are attractive and are presented in an 
environment which is conducive to a feeling of ease and comfort. 
The author explains how loan policies and procedures can be 
geared to an over all public relations program in such a way as to 
win a large measure of public acceptance. 


> 


GDEN NASH in his inimitable style paints a picture in which we 
O bankers are the principal figures, and everyone who reads 

it can conjure up visions of one of the very type to which he 
refers. The poem, given here in its entirety with permission of the 
publisher, is recommended as frequent reading for every banker. 


Bankers Are Just Like Anybody Else 


There is a song to celebrate banks, 
Because they are full of money and you go into 
them and all you hear is clinks and clanks, 
Or maybe a sound like the wind in the trees on the hills, 
Which is the rustling of the thousand dollar bills. 
Most bankers dwell in marble halls 
Which they get to dwell in because they encourage deposits 
and discourage withdrals, 
And particularly because they all observe one rule 
which woe betides the banker who fails to heed it, 
Which is why you must never lend any money to anybody 
unless they*don’t need it. 
I know you, you cautious conservative banks! 
If people are worried about their rent it is your duty 
to deny them the loan of one nickel, yes, even one 
copper engraving of the martyred son of the late Nancy Hanks; 
Yes, if they request fifty dollars to pay for a baby 
you must look at them like Tarzan looking at an uppity 
ape in the jungle, 
And tell them what do they think a bank is, anyhow, 
they had better go get the money from their 
wife’s aunt or ungle. 
But suppose people come in and they have a million 
and they want another million to pile on top of it, 
Why, you brim with the milk of human kindness and 
you urge them to accept every drop of it, 
And you lend them the million so then they have two 
million and this gives them the idea that they 
would be better off with four, 
So they already have two million as security so you 
have no hesitation in lending them two more, 
And all the vice-presidents nod their heads in rhythm, 
And the only question asked is do the borrowers want 
the money sent or do they want to take it withm. 
But please do not think that I am not fond of banks, 
Because I think they deserve our appreciation and thanks, 
Because they perform a valuable public service in 
eliminating the jackasses who go around saying that 
health.and happiness are everything and money isn’t 
essential, 
Because as soon as they have to borrow some unimportant = 
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Good farming 
is yOur 

best truck 
collateral 


Yes, more so than ever before, al- 
most every farmer is a “trucker.” 
Depending on his location, acreage, 
and his stock or crops, he is likely 
to own anything from a one-half 
ton pickup truck to a heavy-duty 
stock-rack ... or even a “stable” of 
two or three trucks. 

Motor trucks are part and parcel 
of today’s farming and because 
they are so essential to farm pro- 
duction and distribution they con- 
tribute to the security and well- 
being of each and every one of us. 

Your local International Truck 
dealer makes International Trucks 
available to your community. They 
are a sound investment source for 
bank funds. 

The banker who underwrites 
this type of financing performs a 
significant commiunity service. In 
effect, he strengthens all local 
transport facilities. He also invests 
his bank’s funds in very profitable 
loans. 
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phere achieved by our use of low 


tellers’ windows, soft colors in 
decorating, comfortable furnishings 
and modern lighting. Music brought 
into some of our offices by wire has 
served to heighten this effect. 


Essential to any program of im- 
provement in this respect is an ag- 
gressively experimental attitude. 
We have had a considerable volume 
of personal loans since our bank got 
under way 30 years ago, and have, 
of course, taken in stride the com- 
mercial lending which has tradi- 
tionally been a major activity of 
our banking system. However, we 
are inclined to regard as partic- 
ularly noteworthy the fact that we 
had a sales finance operation which 
was developing a considerable vol- 
ume of automobile and appliance 
paper as early as 1928, when it 
was generally felt that to finance 
a car or refrigerator was a fool- 
hardy thing to do. 


After a number of years of suc- 
cessful automobile financing, we 
decided that if the title was good 
collateral when the purchaser 
bought a car, it had equally desir- 
able collateral value if the owner 
wished to make a loan for other 
purposes. And thus was developed 
the direct automobile loan, one of 
the biggest volume producers on our 
books today. 


Title | Terms Justified 


In 1934 the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration developed the now 
well-known FHA Title I loan for 
home improvements. The terms 
made available to property owners 
under the provisions of this Title 
were far more liberal than banks 
in general had ever dared to grant, 
but it has since been demonstrated 
that these terms were in a very 
large measure justified—that the 
average person who owned or was 
buying a home would normally 
have an equity in the property 
equal to the minimum prescribed 
by prevailing mortgage loan prac- 
tices. Moreover, he could reasonably 
be assumed to be strongly moti- 
vated by a desire to increase that 
equity and to improve his home 
environment. This made him a self- 
selected better-than-average credit 
risk. 


We immediately adopted the pro-- 


gram and found it very satisfactory, 
both as a service to the public and 
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money to maintain their health and happiness they 
starve to death so they can’t go around any more 
sneering at good old money, which is nothing short 


of providential. 


a source of revenue. This experience 
led to the development of our own 
uninsured Home _ Improvement 
Loan, which has also proved to be 
a very successful venture. A main 
feature of the latter loan is that a 
charge for life insurance can be in- 
cluded in the monthly payment, 
which is not true of FHA loans. 
Since many customers have, 
through the years, become sold on 
the real value of this feature, they 
often indicate a preference for our 
Home Improvement Loan. This is 
particularly true of customers mak- 
ing over-the-counter direct loans 
where our interviewers have an op- 
portunity to explain both types. 


To me, the most interesting re- 
cent development in the field of 
consumer credit is house trailer 
financing. This is uniquely a type 
of lending that requires a positive 
approach and an open. mind. 
Shortly before the war one of our 
loan officers developed a_ sizable 
volume of these loans. But because 
of hazards which seemed inherent 
in the mass-produced wartime 
trailers, the bank discontinued this 
type of financing for the duration 
of the war. 


After the war we opened a new 
branch in South Richmond which 
was conveniently accessible to U.S. 
Highway 1, along which a number 
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This brochure, addressed to customers and 
visitors, radiates friendliness. 


of trailer dealers have their places 
of business. Several of these dealers 
had banked with us for years and 
naturally transferred their accounts 
to the more convenient branch. As 
manager of this office, it was my 
responsibility to build it on a sound 
and profitable basis as quickly as 
possible. A ready-made source of 
volume presented itself when these 
dealers discussed their financing 
problems. 


At that time many of them were 
financing their sales through the 
several Michigan banks that pio- 
neered in this field. It seemed to 
me that if such banks could profit- 
ably finance trailer sales originat- 
ing with dealers a thousand miles 
away, we could certainly do it 
right on our front doorstep. 


An Untapped Source of Profits 


I directed inquiries to every bank 
I could discover that had handled 
trailer financing in any volume, and 
with each reply my enthusiasm 
grew. This, indeed, was an untapped 
source of profitable business. But it 
required some basic adjustment of 
attitude regarding what we had al- 
ways considered essential factors 
for a sound consumer loan. 


Here, it appeared, was a loan in 
which long-time residence was not 
important; nor was the fact that 
the borrower might well move a 
considerable distance several times 
during the life of the loan. Off- 
setting these normally adverse fac- 
tors was the fact that the house 
trailer, or mobile coach, is not pri- 
marily a means of transportation, 
but a home. And because it is a 
home for a growing number of 
families all over the country, it 
assumes the same favorable char- 
acteristics, in modified form, that 
are found in the loans we have 
been glad to make on the conven- 
tional type of home down through 
the years. 

We quickly discovered what a 
recent survey has proved—that 
trailer dwellers are in a _ higher- 
than-average income bracket. We 
also found that the trailer coach 
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was a most highly valued possession 
because the occupation and other 
circumstances of the owner were 
such that the trailer provided the 
only means by which the family 
group could live together. It also 
developed that an increasing num- 
ber of retired people were vol- 
untarily choosing the trailer way of 
living for its many obvious ad- 
vantages. 

Our entry into the field was 
gradual. We initially adopted a 
firm policy on terms, down pay- 
ments and insurance requirements, 
and have seldom made exceptions. 
We believe now, as we did in the 
beginning, that the dealer is a most 
important figure; that his character, 
reliability, and the soundness of 
his operations are paramount con- 
siderations. 

Our trailer loan policies and pro- 
cedures are essentially the same 
as those which have been developed 
by other banks which have been 
in the field longer than we. We 
have found that in the field of 
trailer financing as in that of auto- 
mobile lending, a floor plan service 
is good business for the bank. Each 
of our approved trailer dealers has 
a nominal floor plan line of from 


$10,000 to $25,000. Identically the 
same procedure is followed with 
reference to controls and checks 
as in automobile wholesaling. 


Six Repossessions in Three Years 


Our experience has been excel- 
lent. In our South Richmond office, 
where the bulk of the trailer paper 
in Richmond is handled, the face 
amount of such loans discounted 
during the last three years recently 
passed the million-dollar mark. 
During this period we have had six 
repossessions and our delinquency 
has never exceeded % of 1 per 
cent in amount. Insurance losses 
have been insignificant, and, as 
matters stand, the bank has yet to 
sustain one dollar of loss of any 
kind on trailer loans. 

While it is true that our experi- 
ence in the handling of trailer paper 
has thus far been confined to a 
period in which inflation and ex- 
pansion have generally predomi- 
nated, the special reserves that have 
been set aside for any possible 
losses should satisfy the most cau- 
tious banker. 

Here, again, we feel we have 
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won a considerable measure of 
public acceptance by supplying a 
banking service to a large group of 
people who have in the past found 
banks unreceptive, to say the least. 

It is our feeling about lending in 
general that volume is important 
and that losses are inevitable. This 
is particularly true of installment 
lending. Normal business risks in 
banking, as in other fields, will re- 
sult in some losses, and the banker 
who attempts to eliminate all risk 
and run a lossless bank will at the 
same time neglect many oppor- 
tunities to render constructive serv- 
ice, to the detriment of the interests 
of all concerned. Loan administra- 
tion is as large a factor in the 
minimizing of losses as is risk elimi- 
nation. 


Losses a Good Investment 


This is not to say that there is 
the slightest merit in a loose credit 
policy, but it does recognize the 
fact that it is possible to err on the 
negative side as well as on the 
positive side of a credit decision. 
To say “No” at the wrong time can 
prove very costly, particularly in 
terms of public acceptance. We con- 
sider our losses of something less 
than one-fourth of one per cent of 
the $800 millions of loans we have 
made in thirty years to have been 
a very good investment. 

It goes without saying that an 
applicant for a loan is going to judge 
the bank and its policies by the 
information gained and the opinions 


formed in the course of his con- 
versation with the loan interviewer. 
It is in the selection and training 
of the latter that any bank can 
make its mark or fail completely 
in the field of installment credit. 
The training might well include ex- 
perience in other departments, since 
practically every borrower is a 
potential customer of some other 
department, and a working knowl- 
edge of these functions can be 
most helpful in developing new 
business. 


Most important is the matter of 
personality. Some have it; some 
don’t. A friendly smile and firm 
handshake are helpful, of course. 
But more essential is a lively and 
sincere interest in people. He 
should do his utmost to direct that 
interest to the customer; to make 
him feel that there is nothing more 
important at the moment than to 
work out his particular problem in 
the best possible way. Upon leav- 
ing, most customers will take the 
time to express their appreciation, 
whether it be for favorable action 
on a loan application or advice re- 
ceived as part of the explanation 
of a rejection. 


Thanks Customers 


It’s no particular feat to work 
out the details of a routine auto 
loan for a customer of long standing 
who is buying a new car. But it re- 
quires real understanding and a 
desire to serve when the little old 
lady of seventy, with a thick Scotch 
burr, an invalid husband, and an 
income consisting solely of a $100- 
a-month-pension, comes in to bor- 
row $80 to pay the annual taxes 
on her tiny home. 

One of our loan officers long ago 
adopted a habit of earnestly thank- 
ing the customer instead of merely 
acknowledging the customer's 
words of appreciation. On many oc- 
casions I have seen the departing 
customer stop in surprise and ask 
our loan man, “Why are you thank- 
ing me?” His unfailing reply sur- 
prises them still more—‘Why, you 
did us a favor by coming in here. 
We make our profit from loans, and 
we are as happy for you to come in 
and discuss a loan with us as a 
service station owner is to sell you 
gas.” 

No banker can fail to realize the 
truth of that statement. Yet, how 
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The Horseshoe House 


Mo wed Cap to an Indian myth, a mighty giant who 


used Cape Cod for his bed flung his moccasins into 

the sea because they were full of sand. The one 
nearest the mainland became Martha’s Vineyard and the 
other Nantucket which in the Indian tongue meant the 
Far-Away Island. 

The first white settlement on Nantucket was formed by 
a group who in 1659 bought the island from Thomas 
Mayhew of Martha’s Vineyard; his price was thirty 
pounds and “two Beaver Hatts, one for myself and one 
for my wife.” Leader of the settlers was Tristram Coffin 
of Salisbury, Massachusetts, whose family became one of 
the most prominent on the Island. 

For a time the island was torn by a feud between Tris- 
tram Coffin and Johu Gardner, but the breach was healed 
by the marriage of Tristram’s grandson Jethro Coffin and 
John Gardner’s daughter Mary. As a wedding present, 
Mary’s father gave land and Jethro’s gave lumber for a 
home. Built in 1686, this house is now Nantucket’s oldest 
and gets its name from the odd-looking chimney ornament, 
believed by some to be meant for a horseshoe. 

One night in Jethro’s absence a drunken Indian who 
had hidden in the attic fell through the loose board floor 
to a closet beneath. The crash awakened Mary who saw 
him emerge from the closet and squat on the hearth 
where he began sharpening his knife. In terror, she seized 


The Home, through its agents and 


of FarAway 
Island 


her baby and fled in search of help. The Indian was in 
close pursuit but he plunged headlong down a flight of 
stairs to the hall below where Mary’s rescuers found him 
lying in a stupor. As Nantucket Indians never made 
trouble except when under the influence of liquor he was 
released. 

In the 19th century Nantucket became the country’s lead- 
ing whaling center and, though its population never 
reached 10,000, at one time it was the third richest munici- 
pality in Massachusetts. Whaling ships from the Far-Away 
Island girdled the globe, their hard-won cargoes bringing 
wealth to most of the island’s families. 

In the possession of the Coffin family for many years, 
the Horseshoe House is now owned by the Nantucket His- 
torical Association. 
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brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes Saaurance 
and the homes of American industry. 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N. Y. 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE ” MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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A correspondent account 
with Bank of America en- 
ables you to send your items 
for any of more than 300 
California communities — 
direct to Bank of America 


branches in those localities. 


One account either in Los 
Angeles or in San Francisco 
makes this time-saving direct 
routing service available. 


Sell Bank of America 

Travelers. Cheques 
to your customers. They are known and 
honored throughout the world. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RUSV22 ASSOCIATION 
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This interesting business was made possible by a Bank of Virginia Loan. Restoration 
of the historic landmark in which it is housed was also financed by the bank. 


many of us still feel that we are 
doing the customer a favor by 
working out a loan? 

It has long been an established 
principle in the extension of credit 
that character is the best collateral 
in the world. A convincing example 
is found in the case of Mrs. R, a 
plainly dressed widow sixty-odd 
years of age, who came in some 
years ago and talked to one of our 
loan officers about a $1,200 loan, 
the proceeds of which were needed 
to make some home repairs. The 
property was in a rundown section 
of the city, and her income from 
rentals was nominal. In considering 
all the usual factors, including her 
age, a three-year unsecured loan 
seemed a little out of line. 


However, the loan interviewer 
was impressed by her earnestness 
and intelligent grasp of the prob- 
lem under discussion and decided 


| to visit the home and see for him- 


self what the repairs would ac- 


| complish if the loan were granted. 


He found Mrs. R. in overalls re- 


finishing the stairs from the first to 
the second floor. She took him 
through the house and showed him 
the repairs she had in mind, and 
had figures to show the cost of 
what she wanted the contractors to 
do. She planned to save a consider- 
able amount of money by doing 
certain things herself. 


Needéd: A Helpful Attitude 


The loan officer was so impressed 
that he approved the application 
then and there. It proved to be a 
fortunate decision. We have since 
made this lady a number of loans, 
all of which were paid promptly 
when due, and she now has a sav- 
ings balance of several thousand 
dollars. 


The point I want to bring out 
here is that the loan officer wanted 
to make that loan. If he had con- 
cerned himself solely with his own 
immediate selfish interests, he 
would have turned it down during 
the first interview. On the bank’s 
records there would simply have 
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been one additional “reject” and | 
he would have avoided the possi- | 
bility of a charge-off on his personal 
record. 


The attitude of top management | 
is, of course, all important. Mr. 


Thomas C. Boushall, president of | 
our bank has recalled on several | 
occasions a bank advertisement he | 
saw thirty years ago, which ran, | 
“Banking, centuries old, today | 
stands complete .. .” It is difficult | 


to reconcile the attitude revealed in 


that statement with a policy dedi- | 


cated to genuine banking service 
to the: public. There are now and 


will always be new avenues of | 


service which we can explore, with 
benefit to the public and profit to 
ourselves. 


Built into the programs and 
policies of the forward looking bank 
must be the conviction that the real 
purpose of the bank’s existence is 
to render the best possible and most 
helpful banking service to the com- 
munity—and that conviction should 
be shared by everyone in the bank. 
To the extent that bank manage- 
ment fails to make an aggressive 
effort in this direction, banking will 
stagnate and our services will 
gradually be taken over by others. 
We will have addressed to nation- 
alized banking an engraved card 
inviting it to move in. 


Constant Selling Necessary 


However pleasant the surround- 
ings and however useful the serv- 
ices of our banks, we must never 
lose sight of the fact that every- 
thing we have to offer the public 
is just another bill of goods that 
must be sold—not today, not this 
week, but over and over again, this 
year and throughout the years to 
come. There is a never ending 
parade of people who have still to 
hear the story of the bank and 
what it can do for them for the 
first time. There are countless 
others to whom the story is just a 
story that they do not understand, 
and to whom it must be explained 


DANGER 


DISHONESTY 
AHEAD 


T.. E B.I. reports that embezzlements in 

banks and savings and loan associations have 
increased 188 per cent since 1946 and that 
the trend continues upward. During the last 
6 years, a total of 2,765 embezzlements were 
reported in banks insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Heed the warning sign. Don’t wait for an 
embezzlement to test the adequacy of your 
blanket bond protection. Let us have one of 
our bank bond specialists check it for you 
right now. A call to the local FaD represen- 


tative is all that’s needed. 
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We place a lot of emphasis on the 
importance of advertising. It is 
planned and budgeted. We use 
many methods to attract attention 
to the bank, to create a favorable 
impression, and to sell specific serv- 
ices. We have never hesitated to use | 
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A complete line of precision microfilmers 
to meet all requirements at lowest cost 


Only Recordak 
gives you this choice 


No one microfilmer can be called the “most 
economical” for every bank. 


Requirements vary much too much. Conse- 
quently, a microfilmer which is ideal for one 
bank could be an unwise investment down the 
street. 

Recordak, in recognizing this fact, has cre- 
ated its line of microfilmers with all banks and 
all budgets in mind. You never have to order a 
microfilmer with features and refinements 
which can’t be used profitably ! Thus, Recordak 
has made it possible for even the smallest banks 
to gain savings which are proportionate to 
those realized in the largest ones. 


It’s easy to judge which one of these precision micro- 
filmers will give you the lowest operating cost. 

Your local Recordak representative will give you 
the complete side-by-side picture of the Recordak 
line . . . analyze your microfilming requirements . . . 
figure every detail of cost every way. In short, give 
you the benefit of Recordak’s unmatched experience 
in thousands of banks. All without obligation, of course. 


So call in your Recordak representative today .. . 
or write Recordak for details on the complete line 
of precision microfilmers now offered on an attractive 
purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), — 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


Note: Complete line of film readers available for 
purchase at extra cost. 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking systems 
“Recordak” is a trade-mark 


All prices quoted are subjeet to change without notice. 








The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer records documents down 
one side of the film, then up the other—fronts, or fronts and 
backs, consecutively. High reduction ratio—up to 35-1. Accom- 
modates automatic feeder . . . and auxiliary film units for 
recording on the full film width in varying reductions. Prices— 
including one film unit: Purchase, $2900; Rental, $60 per mo., 
including film reader. 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer gives you the 
greatest number of pictures per foot of film; fea- 
tures a built-in automatic feeder . . . and readily 
interchangeable lens kits for microfilming at 4 re- 
duction ratios up to 40-1, highest available today. 
Prices—including one lens kit: Purchase, $1800; 
Rental, $43.50 per mo., including film reader. 


The Recordak Commercial Microfilmer, designed for medium 
requirements, records fronts, or fronts and backs consecutively 
.-. across the full width of the film. Prices—including one film 
unit: Purchase, $950 to $1975, depending upon model; Rental, 
$30-$42.50 per mo., including film reader. 
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The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer records fronts 
backs of documents, side by side, simultaneously. Acco 
modates automatic feeder and auxiliary film units f 
recording down one side of film, up other, and for 
width recording. High reduction ratio—up to 35-1. Prie 
—including one film unit: Purchase, $3600; Ren 
$70 per mo., including film reader. 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer is the ideal machi 
for light requirements. It photographs documents up 
11 x 14 inches instantaneously . . . across full width 
film. A film reader is an integral part of this unit. 
chase Price, $1250; Rental Price, $20 per mo. 
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tested merchandising methods and 
touches of showmanship. 


On the occasion of the bank’s 
one millionth loan, which was made 
on August 30, 1949, a young couple, 
borrowing for home improvements, 
were promptly handed the $360.00 
note they had just executed, marked 
“Paid in Full.” Our advertising and 
news releases covered the story of 
one million loans made in a little 
more than 27 years. It was a story 
filled with human interest which 
people could readily understand. 

On January 25th of this year, we 
passed another milestone, the 200,- 
000th current account. This) was 
likewise featured in our publicity. 


Advertising Geared to Needs 


We believe in the use of direct 
mail advertising, both for the pur- 
pose of selling loan services to our 
own ‘customers, and to automobile 
and home owners in general. A 
total of 565,818 pieces of direct mail 
were sent by us in 1951. 

We have made a special effort to 
adapt our advertising programs to 
changing times and changing needs, 
for it is by so doing that we can 
best gear our messages to the think- 
ing of the people we are trying to 
reach. Moreover, such emphasis is 
economically sound, and it is no 
small part of our over all objective 
to cause our customers to arrive at 





Friends and customers refetred 
to us will receive the same 
consideration and personal 
interest that you, yourself, 
extend to them “back home.”’ 
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a fairly clear understanding of the 
difference between right and wrong 


as a matter of elementary eco- 
nomics. 


It is perhaps less true today than 
ever before that “banking is com- 
plete.” We can only guess what new 
challenges we'll be called upon to 
meet in the uncertain years that 
lie ahead. In a world filled with 
strife and which is establishing new 
frontiers in the realms of outer 
space—where talk of planet ex- 
plorations is no longer a jumble of 
mad mutterings, but given authori- 
tative sanction—there is no need so 
clearly indicated as the need for 
ready adaptation to changed condi- 
tions. And the more we can some- 
how manage to do about harmoni- 
zing our efforts with the interests 
of those whom we serve, the better 
that job of adaptation is going to be. 


Net Housing Trend 
Favors Purchaser 


Arthur M. Weimer, dean of the 
School of Business at Indiana Uni- 
versity, predicts in the November 
issue of THE REVIEW of the So- 
ciety of Residential Appraisers, 
that total house production in 1953 
will approximate this year’s levels, 
and that a reduction of less than 
ten per cent is anticipated. 


“Except in a few localities,” con- 
tinues Mr. Weimer, “housing mar- 
kets are beginning to favor buyers 
rather than sellers. Heavier com- 
petition plus financing problems 
have tended to restrict the produc- 
tion plans of speculative builders. 
Older houses are being priced more 
competitively.” In short, he says, 
“What happens to housing markets 
in the year ahead will depend in 
large part on the ability of builders 
and brokers to compete effectively 
for a more and more elusive con- 
sumer’s dollar.” 


His housing forecast is based on 
national developments, Dean 
Weimer points out, so local markets 
may vary widely within the overall 
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“We had to open for business—couldn't 
wait for him to finish.” 


estimate. He lists the following im- 
portant factors governing housing 
market conditions: 

1. Incomes. Full employment is 
expected, wage rates may advance 
and there is no prospect for tax in- 
creases—all meaning that consumer 
incomes should be slightly higher 
next year. 

2. Financing. Mortgage market 
conditions probably will continue 
“tight.” Eliminating Regulation X 
stimulated the demand for mortgage 
money, but did nothing to increase 
the supply. 

3. Building Costs. These will be 
relatively stable; construction ma- 
terials will be readily available. 

4. Rent Controls. The abolition 
of controls in some communities, 
but not in others, will accentuate 
the variations between local mar- 
kets because of the differing impact 
of controls. In areas free of controls, 
the prospect of higher rents will in- 
crease the number of home buyers. 

Dean Weimer believes that the 
downward rate of family formation 
will have a long-range effect on 
the market. Marriages in the first 
half of this year were 8.5% fewer 
than in the first half of 1951, re- 
flecting the lower birth rate of the 
depression years. It will be several 
years before this trend is reversed, 
according to Dean Weimer. 


@ The man who waits for inspiration or incentive or support from out- 
ward circumstances is himself at the center of the vicious circle of his 


low-pressure living. 


It is spiritual attack which starts and sustains the 
beneficent circle of productive living. 


Push things and they push you. 
—Rev. George E. Haynes 
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to the American banker 


T°” As the 77th anniversary year of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion closes, the banker may be justly proud of the many ways 
in which he has made friends. For example: his help to the 
farmer; his assistance to the businessman; his aid to home owner 
and home seeker alike in resolving their various difficulties. 

Yes, again in 1952, through counsel and financial aid, the 
American banker has helped make his entire community a more 


productive, more prosperous place in which to live. 












1. By making the utmost practicable use 
of all the services the bank has to offer, being 
careful to conduct his affairs as a depositor or 
as a borrower in strict conformity with the 
standards set by the management for its other 
customers. 

“Nothing is so contagious as example.” 

2. By recommending to friends that they use 
his bank. 


The stockholder occupies a position of influence, both 
within the bank and in the community it serves. By 
supporting policies that assure good customer service, he 
can please old friends and make new ones by persuading 
them to do business with his bank. 

8. By promoting the idea of systematic sav- 
ing at every opportunity, beginning with his 
own family. 

There is no better way to develop within every mem- 
ber of the family a sense of responsibility and ability to 
manage money than by providing each with a savings 
account and devising some means of adding to it regu- 
larly. The idea will spread. 

4. By encouraging business friends to discuss 
their financial problems with him, with a view 
to determining what the bank may be able to 
do to help them. 

Knowledge of the various local businesses often dis- 
closes opportunities to make safe and profitable loans. 

5. By helping to promote the interests of 
the bank's customers. 

Only prosperous customers can make a prosperous bank, 
and the collective efforts of the bank’s shareholders can 
make a difference in the condition of any deserving cus- 
tomer. 

6. By taking an active part in the develop- 
ment of the community's resources. 

The bank will be sure to share in all the benefits of all 
the community development that can somehow be 
achieved. 

7. By learning from the officers and directors 
of the bank the principles by which they are 
guided in the management of its affairs, and 
particularly in the — of its depositors’ 
money, so as to be prepared at all times to deal 
intelligently with criticisms and rumors: 

There is still a lot of mystery in banking as far as the 
public is concerned, and shareholders can do much toward 
removing it. 

8. By keeping a close watch on all com- 
munity developments which are likely to re- 
quire any of the services which the bank is 
prepared to render. 

Bank shareholders are often in position to obtain plan- 
ning-stage information regarding building and other 


projects which the officers of the bank could use to excel- 
lent advantage. 


How a Stockholder Can Help His Bank 





9. By bringing to the bank any of the busi- 
ness of firms with which he is connected and 
over which he has any measure of influence. 

Many a decision has gone to a competing institution for 
no reason other than that the shareholder’s bank lacked a 
spokesman. 

10. By recommending his bank to lodges, 
clubs, churches, and other organizations of 
which he is a member. 

If his bank doesn’t have the account, there is, or 
should be, a reason. By investigating the matter, he may 
find reasonable cause for suggesting that all or part of the 
account should be transferred to his bank. 

11. By eI, carefully what he might 
be able to do about bringing to his bank all or 
part of the accounts of school districts, and 
those of other municipal subdivisions. 

Fairness should be the rule in this as in all business 
solicitation efforts. It is, however, a universally recognized 
rule of conduct in competitive enterprise that honest 
persuasion and the honest use of whatever influence may 
be exercised through friends and business associates is 
entirely compatible with the highest business standards. 

12. By comparing notes with other stock- 
holders with a view to exchanging information 
which will lead to the solicitation of certain 
items of business by the one man or group of 
men most likely to succeed. 

It is important to do the best possible job of matching 
the individual shareholder with the prospect. 

13. By conferring frequently with the cashier 
and other officers regarding new business op- 
portunities and other ways of furthering the in- 
terests of the bank. 

This will be sure to bring about a condition of in- 
creased alertness and an attitude of constructive inquiry 
into ways and means of increasing the scope of the bank's 
services and adding to its profits. 

14. By cultivating the feeling and attitude 
that he represents the bank in all of his business 
contacts. 

If, then, he will deliberately visit manufacturing plants 
and other substantial business enterprises and talk with 
their chief executives, he will cement existing customer 
relationships and gain new ones. 

15. By availing himself of every oppor- 
tunity to make the acquaintance of newcomers. 

While this is highly desirable for other than business 
reasons, its possibilities as a business-getting technique 
should not be overlooked. The newcomer might readily 
be found to control a considerable amount of good bank 
business. 

16. By repeatedly reminding himself that he 
has a share in the responsibility for the growth 
and efficient management of the bank. 

The responsibility is, in the last analysis, to himself. 


As part-owner of the bank, he has a very direct interest 
in its welfare and progress. 


(Reprints of this page are available at two cents each) 
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play 
in your 


roost? 


Monroe Bank Bookkeeping Machine 


Handles bank’s most vital bookkeeping jobs— 
commercial and savings posting. Easy-to-operate 
“Velvet Touch’’ keyboard. Complete visibility. 
Direct subtraction and automatic totals in all 
registers. Front insertion carriage, exact printing 
alignment. Quick program changes. 


December, 1952 


It’s no joke when gradual expansion catches up 
with limited office space. Can’t move walls... but you can 
move in Monroes. Versatile, efficient Monroe Bookkeeping 
Machines are the most compact you can buy... 
make every cubic foot work harder ... produce more. 
Your nearest Monroe representative is the 


bird that solves space problems. Call him today. 


MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY — GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
Branches for Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Your Letters May Cost 
More Than You Think 


In addition to the direct dollars-and-cents cost of your outgoing 
correspondence, there is a vastly greater potential cost: the dif- 
ference between the maximum of good will to be gained by judi- 
cious construction and wording, and the loss of friendship and 
prestige which too often results from the lack of these qualities. 


By EARLE A. BUCKLEY 
Director, The Buckley Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NY TREATMENT of the subject 
A of correspondence costs 

might very properly consider 
what it is costing each day to send 
out routine letters to customers, 
prospects, suppliers, other banks, 
etc., and that phase of the subject 
very readily lends itself to analysis. 
It is simply a matter of figuring the 
value of the dictator’s time, to 
which is added the stenographer’s 
time, postage, stationery and cleri- 
cal costs. 
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The average cost will probably be 
found to amount to something like 
$1 to $1.25 per letter. Multiply that 
by the number of letters you send 
out in a year, and you have your 
approximate annual correspondence 
cost as ordinarily computed. It will 
be an interesting figure and might 
well open your eyes, but it is by no 
means the only factor to be con- 
sidered. 

The letter that has really meas- 
ured up to its possibilities as a 
maker of friends and a builder of 
good will—the letter that has done 
a good job of selling your bank to 
the recipient—has, of course, cost 


Black Box Studios, New York City. 


nothing; it has shown a profit as 
all good letters should, and gen- 
erally do. 

But far too many letters fall so 
far short of these goals that they 
not only fail to yield a profit, but 
would be found upon analysis to 
have cost huge amounts of money 
in terms of lost friendships, for- 
feited good will and damaged pres- 
tige. Looked at in that light, how 
do your letters stack up? How much 
do they cost you in neglected op- 
portunities? 


There is one thing of which you 
may be sure: every letter that con- 
tains an element of indifference, 
tactlessness, or discourtesy is apt to 
cost you a lot more than the actual 
cost of sending it out—if properly 
measured in terms of customer 
value. How much is a satisfied cus- 
tomer worth? Too much to risk 
losing just as a result of a carelessly 
dictated letter. 

And how can you reduce to a 
minimum the chance of such a 
loss? By making certain that your 
people—all of them, from the top- 
most level down—realize the im- 
portance of writing friendly, help- 
ful letters. 


Can anyone write a good letter? 
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Blown out 
by Mr. Edison 


and friends! 


Read why the miracle of universal 
electric light could not have 
happened without America’s Banks 


ONE IDEA made the kerosene lamp obsolete. 

But it has taken billions of dollars to re- 
place it. America’s banks put up many mil- 
lions, and the story goes like this. 

After Mr. Edison and his private backers 
proved the new incandescent lamp practical, 
progressive men all over the country got the 
notion that electric light could be sold cheaply 
to all the people. 

From the first, the job was too big—too 
costly—for any individual to tackle. So 
groups of citizens (capitalists, if you will) got 
together and formed light and power companies. 

Basically private capital has always backed 
any promising venture. But as the industry 
expanded even the most prosperous compa- 
nies lacked enough hard cash for generating 
more power, stringing up miles of new wire 
and delivering current to millions of new con- 
sumers. So they went to the nation’s banks 
for short-term loans. 

They got their money. In less than 50 years, 
American ingenuity—teamed up with money 
supplied by the general public, commercial 
banks, and other financial institutions—put 
the kerosene lamp on the same museum shelf 
with the tallow candle. 

Exceptional? 

No. You can see the same pattern in just 
about every U. S. industry. 

From the beginning, U. S. citizens have put 
money in banks. All together this money 
amounts to quite a sum in any bank, and it’s 
the bank’s job to put it to work. 

Usually, progress means profits, so banks 
have always competed with one another to 
put money to work in growing industries. 

As long as competitive banking and free 
enterprise live under the same laws, the re- 
sults will continue to be more men and women 
at work, profits for both manufacturer and 
investor and better living for every man, 
woman and child in the nation. 

Mr. Edison’s light is a good example. There 
are many others, and there will be many more. 

Chase National Bank is proud of the part 
it is playing in American progress. 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


One of a series of advertisemen‘s being published in New York City newspapers and national business magazines 
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Mrs. L. M. Head makes bank deposit in 45 seconds at Fidelity Union Bank's “Snorkel” in busy downtown Newark, without leaving car or children. 


Is “Super Service” — 
Changing America’s Way of Banking? 


BY H. V. Kaltenborn 


YOURE IN FOR A SURPRISE, IF YOU’VE ALWAYS FIGURED “SUPER SERVICE” WAS STRICTLY 
FOR GAS STATIONS AND GROCERY. STORES. READ WHAT AMERICA’S BANKERS ARE DOING 
—TO GIVE YOU SPEEDIER, MORE CONVENIENT SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE! 


full morning of shopping ahead, took care 
of her banking in 45 seconds, from her 
own car window. In the heart of Columbus, 
Georgia’s business district, an executive drove up 
to the curb, received his firm’s payroll, and was 


N BUSY downtown Newark; .a young 
I mother with energetic youngsters, and a 


on his way in 39 seconds. In Bayside, N. Y., 
another young mother gently rocked her baby car- 
riage while she cashed the family paycheck from 
the sidewalk in front of her neighborhood bank. 

These people and thousands of others across 
America are enjoying a different kind of banking, 
today. A freer, easier way of banking that’s full of 


new “super service” ideas. 

Already, the customers of approximately 3,000 
U.S. Banks can make deposits or withdrawals 
without even leaving their cars. Modern drive-in 
windows built by The Mosler Safe Company (the 
latest ones electrically operated) provide the 
answer. The customers of thousands of banks have 


This advertisement, which appears in the December 13th issue of The Saturday Evening Post, is published after 
many requests from banks who believe modern drive-in service is a step forward in banking that should be 
brought to the attention of the public. Mosler prepared the ad with the conviction that it would benefit not 
only these banks, but thousands of others who are considering drive-in facilities in their plans for the near future. 
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the convenience of 24-hour outside depositories, 
where they can make deposits at any time of the 
day or night. In many communities, customers on 
foot can do their banking from the sidewalk—at 
conveniently located pedestrian windows, or 
“baby buggy” windows, as they’re often called. 
Some banks even feature merchandise displays in 
their lobbies of items that can be purchased on 
easy bank terms. 

But the newest and most novel idea the banks 
have come up with is an invention called the 
Mosler “Snorkel.” 

This armored steel device, which looks like a 
king-size mail box, is installed at the curb, usually 
in front of busy downtown banks that have no 
space for a regular drive-in window. 

The teller (located below the sidewalk) can see 
and converse with drivers who pull up at the curb 
by means of mirrors and a two-way microphone 
system. And by operating the “‘Snorkel’s’’ elevator 
deposit unit, he can complete transactions for 
them in a matter of seconds. 

The scores of Mosler “‘Snorkels’’ already in use 
are not only relieving congestion in bank lobbies, 
while making swift drive-in banking possible “right 
downtown’’—they’re actually helping to solve 
parking and traffic problems. Police and city 
traffic officials hail them as enthusiastically as the 
customers who save time and trouble using them. 

And, because the “Snorkel’’ is an armored unit, 
located separately from the bank itself, it offers 
the bank a safe, practical way to continue serving 
customers long after ‘banking hours.”’ One man, 
operating the ‘‘Snorkel’”’ can keep the bank “‘open’”’ 
until 8:00 P.M. And even beyond that hour cus- 
tomers can still make drive-in deposits, if the 
“Snorkel” is one of the models equipped with its 
own depository unit. In a good many cities, banks 
are already giving their customers this kind of 
24 hour service. 

What effect are these innovations having on 
American communities? Decidedly good effects. 
People who have access to these modern banking 
facilities are able to save more time for other 
activities. And busy mothers, businessmen, in- 
valids and others who found it difficult or im- 
possible to go to the bank before, can now do so. 

In many cases, people who never had bank 
accounts before have been encouraged to open 
checking and savings accounts, because banking 
has become so convenient. 

Allin all, the prospects are pretty good that you'll 


ers of Chicago's Northern Trust Company 
time of day or night while 
ake bag de pposits at same 


Mosler Bee Jepository. 


The Mosler Safe Company 

Hamilton, Ohio 

Please send me full information on 

[_] The new Mosler Electric Drive-in Window 


[_] The Mosler “Snorkel” 
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Mrs. J. Parkman, Columbus, Georgia, cashes check from her car in 25 seconds at the new 
i 


Mosler 


The Mercantile Bank, Dallas, Texas, and hundreds 
of others have put in t new Mosler Safe Deposit 
Boxes. Over one million have been installed since the 
end of World War Il. 


be getting more and more of this “super service” 
from the banks in your community as time goes 
on. For, as you have undoubtedly concluded by 
now, bankers definitely know how to take the 
initiative. And with such devices as the Mosler 
“Snorkel” Curb Teller and the new Mosler Elec- 
tric Drive-in Window, any bank, whether it is 
located downtown or in the suburbs, can provide 
the benefits of modern drive-in service. And, of 
course, any bank can provide the convenience of a 
24-hour depository or pedestrian window, too. 


' NAME 
‘ COMPANY 


' ADDRESS__ 


: ay... 


ve-in Window installed by The Trust Company of Georgia's Fourth National Bank. 


World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 
- ++ Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Ft. 
Knox and the vaults that withstood the Hiroshima 
Atom Bomb. 


Just keep your eye on America’s banks. The 
movement toward this new and better era of “‘super 
service” banking is well under way. You may be 
seeing further developments that are even more 
surprising than those in existence now. For the 
world’s largest manufacturer of protective equip- 
ment (responsible for pioneering and perfecting 
many of the banks’ present convenience devices) 
is already looking into the future again. And a 
look into the future by Mosler generally results in 
something you can bank on. 


—_——STATE 





Let’s answer that by saying that 
anyone can write a better letter— 
just by trying. And the place to 
start is upstairs, in your mind. 

If you look on letter writing as 
a routine chore (“Guess I’d better 
get that dictating out of the way— 
I’ll be glad when it’s over”) then 
you’re already off on the wrong 
foot. Change your thinking to the 
point where you can see in each 
letter an opportunity to be helpful, 
and you’ve got an entirely different 
kind of job, one you can really en- 
joy. 

Every letter paints a “picture” 
for the one to whom it is addressed. 
Be sure it is an appealing picture. 
Try to use the “colors” that will 
appeal to him. See his side of the 
story. It pays. 

If. you’re going to write better 
letters, the place to start is at the 
beginning—with the first thing you 
say after that meaningless but 
time-honored salutation “Dear Mr. 
Smith.” Here is where you begin to 
show what kind of person you are, 
what kind of bank you represent. 
From the very first sentence, the 
recipient of your letter begins to 
form an impression, just as you do 
when you first meet someone. You 
want that first impression to be 
favorable and that’s why the open- 
ing sentence is so important. 

We wrote to a New York client 
the other day for an appointment. 
His reply started out, “Yes, of 
course I’ll be glad to see you next 
Friday afternoon.” Sounds friendly, 
doesn’t it? Suppose he had written, 
“The writer wishes to acknowledge 
your letter of the 10th and in reply 
would state that Friday afternnoon 
will be satisfactory.” Do you see the 
difference in the mental picture 
you receive from the two replies? 

There is no need to be stuffy or 
stereotyped in your opening sen- 
tence, when there are four accepted 
ways of getting off to a good start. 
Here they are— 


1. EXPRESS PLEASURE OR REGRET... 
“Thank you for your letter” or 
“Sorry, but we are afraid it is 


impossible to grant your re- 
quest.” 


. SHOW THAT SOME ACTION 
BEEN TAKEN... 
“Your request of December 


10th has already been taken 
care of.” or 


HAS 
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“Just as soon as your letter 
came in—etc.” 


. ASK OR ANSWER A QUESTION... 
“May we have some additional 
information?” 


“Yes, we’ll be glad to do so- 
and-so.” 


. GIVE SOME NEWS... 


‘T’m planning to come to 
Washington on Friday the 
10th.” 

“You will be glad to know 
that—etc.” 


Two of the most prevalent crimes 
in the field of letter writing are 
using “Letterish” instead of Eng- 
lish; and “beating around the bush” 
—taking too many words to say 
what you want to say. The interest- 
ing thing about it is that getting 
rid of the first fault will almost 
automatically eliminate the second. 
Let’s take some examples. Notice 
that in every case the suggested 
revision, which appears in italics, 
is shorter than the original. And 
don’t you agree that it makes a more 
favorable impression? 


We (beg to) acknowledge receipt 
of 


Thank you for 
We are attaching hereto a copy 
Attached is a copy 
We are forwarding under sepa- 
rate cover 
We are sending, separately—or 
You will receive separately 
Enclosed please find 
Enclosed is 


We wish to thank you 
Thank you 
We ask you kindly 
Please 
In the amount of $10 
For $10—of $10—totalling $10 
Under date of June 15 
On June 15—Dated June 15— 
of June 15 


Make Every Letter a Sales Letter 


First, a definition. A sales letter is 
any letter that tries to sell some- 
thing. It doesn’t have to go to a list 
of prospective users of one or more 
of the bank’s services to be a sales 
letter. If its purpose is just to sell 
an idea to one person, it meets the 
requirements of the above defini- 
tion. And the letters you write every 
day are in that category, because 
you’ve a dual objective with every 
one—to convey a message, and to 
sell the idea that yours is a good 
bank with which to do business. You 
can do it in two ways. In all letters 
you can use at least the first, and 
in most you have the opportunity 
to employ both methods. 


A. HUMANIZE THE MESSAGE. 


Say whatever you have to say in 
a little friendlier fashion. Make it 
sound more like you. Visualize 
the person to whom you’re writ- 
ing as being across the desk from 
you, then just talk. Such letters 
break down sales resistance as the 
rays of the sun melt the icicle. 


B. SHOW UNEXPECTED INTEREST. 


Where possible add something to 
your message that will have the 
effect of making a prospect a lit- 
tle more anxious to do business 
with you, a customer a little 
gladder that he is a customer. 
The more interest you show in 
him, the more interested he be- 
comes in you. To illustrate, let’s 
take an ordinary colorless mes- 
sage: 

“We acknowledge receipt of 
your favor of the 20th ult., 
with enclosures as stated. Your 
instructions have been duly 
noted and we will see that they 
are complied with in every 
particular.” 


First let’s humanize it: 


“Thank you for your letter of 
April 20th enclosing note of 
John Jones for $10,000 which 
matures on May 5th, and de- 
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scribing certain items of col- 
lateral, also enclosed, which 
we are to surrender to Mr. 
Jones upon payment of the 
principal amount of his note 
and all accrued interest. Be 
sure that we shall follow your 
instructions in every  par- 
ticular.” 

Now let’s add something: 

“Our endeavor will be to 
serve your interests in a way 
that will be pleasing to both 
yourselves and Mr. Jones.” 

It is worth noting that all of the 
practices which produce better let- 
ters tend to reduce their dollars- 
and-cents cost, as well. Many letters 
are as much as 60% longer than 
necessary because of rambling and 
tiresome repetition—beating around 
the bush. There is much use of 
meaningless, old fashioned, hack- 
neyed words and phrases that does 
far more harm than good, and the 
bank’s correspondence should be 
carefully studied with a view to 
their ultimate complete elimination. 

Another way of achieving greatly 
improved quality of diction in our 
letters is by the use of form para- 
graphs and letters. A personally 
dictated letter is a waste of time, 
effort and money if a form letter 
which has been painstakingly pre- 
pared and adapted to the needs of 
the individual situation will do the 
job. 

As in the case of the example 
just cited, there are a number of 
things which it is necessary to say 
repeatedly in the conduct of the 
correspondence of any bank, and 
an examination of a number of the 
various categories of Jetters written 
will reveal what they are. There is 
naturally a strong tendency to re- 
gard these repetitive jobs as being 
of relatively little consequence, and 


to do them hurriedly. As a matter 
of fact, the importance of doing 
them right is increased by the cir- 
cumstance that there are so many 
of them—and each is an opportunity 
to win or lose good will. 

Any statement, therefore, in 
which the same thought is repeated 
over and over again should be re- 
vised until it states that thought 
as well as it is possible to state it. 
It should then be keyed and in- 
dexed in such a way as to make it 
immediately available whenever 
needed. 

Great pains should be taken, 
however, to see to it that the form 
letter doesn’t look or read like one, 
or you'll lose more in prestige and 
good will than you could possibly 
gain by using it. When you’ve 
turned out what you believe are 
good letters and appropriate for 
their purpose, put them aside for a 
while. Look at them next morning 
with a fresh, unbiased (if possible) 
viewpoint. Read them aloud. Do 
they look and sound like personally 
dictated letters? They should. Do 
they completely cover the situa- 
tions for which they are intended? 
(Don’t ever use a form letter unless 
it exactly fits the circumstances.) 
Do they sound friendly and sincere? 
Would they make a good impression 
on you if you were on the receiving 
end? 

In setting up a practical form 
letter system, which you can only 
do after a careful analysis of recent 
and typical letter carbons, the 
secret lies in having just the right 
number of letters. Too few—and 


you aren’t saving dictating time | 
and improving quality to the extent | 
that you might. Too many—and the | 


system becomes unwieldy; it takes 
too long to find the appropriate 


letter, and if that happens very | 


“As long as we are free and have the right to exercise our own 
judgments and make our own decisions and act upon them, we are 


bound to have periods of prosperity and adversity. 
of a free country to have these visitations. 


It is an attribute 
Only in a country ruled 


by a Dictator, where human beings are enslaved, is the burden of 


life the same, day in and day out. 


It is regimentation that brings 


suffering and all of the human misery and fear that makes life so 


unbearable. 


. . . Let us recognize, above all things, that any program we 


adopt must acknowledge the need for paying the penalty for our 


excesses. 
ruination. ... 


Otherwise, we will be constantly indulging in them to our 


—from an editorial by Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president of the 
National Association of Credit Men, in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 
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Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


Vv 


Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 


Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 


Vv 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 5 
CHUBB & SON 


Vv 
CHUBB & SON 


Underwriters 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y- 
Branch Offices 


Atlanta « Chicago * Dallas 
Los Angeles * Montreal « Pittsburgh 
San Francisco * Toronto * Washington, D. C. 


TV VV WN 
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often you’ll get discouraged and 
stop using the system altogether. 

A well written letter pays extra 
dividends. Not only does it make a 
better impression, get better re- 
sults—there’s a lot of satisfaction 
in it for the author, too. 


You’ve often done something that 
gave you a real thrill merely be- 
cause you knew you had done it 
well. Maybe it was making some- 
thing with your hands; or it may 
have been a good speech. Whatever 
it was, the realization that you had 
done a good job gave you that 
“grand and glorious feelin’.” 

You'll get the same feeling of 
satisfaction from a well written 
letter. Whatever the message, your 
aim should be to convey it in such 
a way that the reader understands 
quickly what you are trying to say, 
and gets the impression that you 
are interested, friendly, anxious to 
be helpful. Thus it becomes indi- 
rectly a sales letter and will do a 
selling job for your bank. 


Write Unto Others 


Keep in mind that the Golden 
Rule applies to letter writing just 
as much as in any other function 
of business. 

The trouble with most of us is 
that we think the job is. completed 
when we’re through dictating. Fact 
is, the writing of a letter doesn’t 
mean a thing until the letter has 
reached its destination, has been 
read and understood, has created a 
favorable impression of you and 
your bank. Write, therefore, with 
the reader in mind. Write as you 
would like to be written to. 





“Now please try not to lose this one... .” 
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Solving Public 
Relations Problems 
By Verne Burnett. Published by B. C. Forbes & 


Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N.Y. 175 pages. 


One of the major virtues of this 
book is that it is well organized. 
The reader can get to the point 
quickly without wading through a 
lot of irrelevant material. The pub- 
lisher’s cover jacket unblushingly 
characterizes the work as “one of 
the greatest contributions made 
thus far to public relations litera- 
ture.” Be that as it may, it is true 
that Author Burnett has done an 
outstanding job of simplifying a 
subject which is still somewhat of 
a mystery to many public relations 
men and to the companies and in- 
stitutions which employ them. 


To quote the jacket further, the 
book “gets to the heart of public 
relations by showing how to isolate 
basic problems and draw up plans 
for their solution. It starts with a 
groundwork of true understanding 

. of fundamental factors of hu- 
man nature, and of recent sweep- 
ing changes which affect the human 
mind and emotions. It tells exactly 
how to disregard non-essentials 
(and) moves on to the development 
of strategy...” 


In his work as a management 
consultant, Mr. Burnett has estab- 
lished an enviable reputation as a 
public relations man in the broadest 
sense of the term. Anyone inter- 
ested in the subject will derive a 
great deal of profit from his book. 


Corporation Giving 


By F. Emerson Andrews. Published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N.Y. 361 
pages. Price $4.50. 


Business, as represented by the 
“soulless” corporation of cartoon 
imagery, has long been the favor- 
ite whipping boy of bleeding heart 
politicians, share-the-wealth re- 
formers and American followers of 
the late Sir John Maynard Keynes, 
high priest of the compensated 
economy. And in all this castigation 








there has been, of course, a kernel 
or two of justification. It would 
have been strange, indeed, if man- 
agement had displayed no human 
frailties or susceptibilities in an in- 
dustrial economy so dynamic as 
ours has been. 


The fact remains, however, that 
U.S. corporations are progressively 
shouldering more and more of their 
share of society’s humanitarian re- 
sponsibilities. Corporate gifts and 
contributions as reported to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue have 
grown from a level of $30,000,000 
in 1936 to a plateau of more than 
$200,000,000 in every year since 
1944, with the probability that 1951 
exceeded $300,000,000. This means 
that in a seven-year period, cor- 
porate giving has exceeded the total 
collections of all Community Chest 
drives. 

Out of his experience as a staff 
member of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation since 1928 and a Twentieth 
Century Fund consultant since 1940, 
F. Emerson Andrews has found that 
not many people realize the extent 
to which industry has enlarged its 
philanthropic activities. His book 
is an effort to correct this lack and 
at the same time to point out to 
management itself, the many legal 
and ethical problems involved in 
setting up definite charitable pro- 
grams. 

The completely cynical view of 
corporate giving is that revenue 
legislation since 1944 has made it 
painless. This viewpoint is justified 
to some extent, but with qualifica- 
tions. Many corporations in recent 
years have consistently given much 
more than the 5 per cent maximum 
permitted by federal tax law. 

It is interesting to note that in 
1945, when all corporate giving was 
at its wartime peak of 1.24 per cent 
of net income, banks and trust com- 
panies contributed $13,500,000 or 
1.19 per cent of net..This showing 
hardly comports with the picture 
usually drawn by our more vocifer- 
ous business baiters. 


There is a substantial body of 
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THE FIRST 
GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY 


The wood-burning locomotive of the Jeffersonville 
express ground to a stop beside the water tank of the 
Marshfield fueling station. A group of sombre figures, 
lurking behind the rows of stacked cordwood, suddenly 
came to life. 

Covering the engine and express car with drawn 
revolvers, the masked men went methodically about 
their work. The conductor sprang down from one 
of the passenger cars, firing his revolver with reckless 
courage. A withering fusillade of shots brought him 
down. 

Frank Reno, the leader of the gang, hopped into the 
engine cab, brutally beat the defiant engineer and 
tossed him out. Quickly, engine and express car were 
uncoupled from the rest of the train and with the tall 
robber at the throttle, headed up the track. 

As they roared through the night, the rest of the gang 
demolished the locked express car doors with crowbars 
and hammers. Frank Reno stopped the engine within 
a mile of his hideout and supervised the distribution of 


“The Secret Service Story” — a dramatic new film on how 
counterfeiters, forgers and check thieves work. Available 
without cost for showing to your employees. For full in- 
formation on bookings through the Atna office nearest 
you, write: Public Education Department M-6. 
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Holdup of the Jeffersonville Railroad, 
Marshfield, indiana, May 23, 1863 


the booty. Twenty minutes later, the robbers had 
melted into the darkness with $97,000 in currency and 
bonds consigned to New York. 

Thus, the notorious Reno gang inaugurated a new 
era in American crime by successfully staging the first 
great train robbery. 


* * * 


Today as yesterday, criminal minds are constantly at 
work devising new techniques for bank robbery — whether 
the money is in a vault or in transit. Only well-planned 
insurance offers truly sound protection. 

Your local Etna representative is well-qualified to 
tailor an insurance program that will adequately cover 
not only criminal actions but also losses due to fire, 
liability, embezzlement and many other hazards. Using 
the AEtna Plan of Risk and Insurance Analysis, he can 
give you continuing, expert control of your protection, 

ceping it always in line with current conditions. 


AETNA CasuaLty AND Surety Company 


The Aina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 
Etna Life Insurance Company 
Ena Casualty and Surety Company 


FIRE AND MARINE 

Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartlord 15, Connecticut 





opinion which holds that all cor-, 


porate funds beyond plant needs 
should go to employees, manage- 
ment and stockholders. Moreover, 
there is ample legal justification for 
this conviction. Nevertheless, in- 
dustry as a whole is becoming more 
socially conscious—not primarily 
because of tax considerations but 
for the simple reason that it is just 
good business, generally speaking, 
to contribute to public welfare, 
health and education. 

The full possibilities of this im- 
portant philanthropic resource are 
still unexplored and the corpora- 
tions themselves are often in doubt 
as to desirable procedure and ulti- 
mate goals. Hence Mr. Andrews’ 
attempt to bring such data as are 
presently available under the covers 
of a single volume. For anyone who 
wishes to keep abreast of social 
trends in industry, Corporation 
Giving should prove tremendously 
helpful. Data of the type the author 
presents should be of much greater 
public relations value than the usual 
imposing figures on the number of 
bathtubs in American homes. 


At your age! 


If you are over 21 (or under 
101) it’s none too soon for you 
to follow the example of our 
hero, Ed Parmalee (above) 
and face the life-saving facts 
about cancer, as presented in 
our new film “Man Alive!”. 

You and Ed will learn that 
cancer, like serious engine 
trouble, usually gives you a 
warning and can usually be 
cured if treated early. 

For information on where 
you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


Consumer Credit 
Facts for You 


By Wallace P. Mors. Published by the Bureau 
of Business Research, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, 314 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 
32 pages. Price 30 cents. Quantity rates upon 
request. 

What: is credit, and when should 
it be used? What kinds of credit are 
available to the consumer and on 
what terms? First in a series de- 
signed to inform the consumer on 
his relationship to the complex 
world of modern business, Dr. Mors’ 
pamphlet answers these questions 
and many others in clear, non-tech- 
nical language. 

Consumer credit is here to stay! 
The existence of a great industrial 
economy which took people out of 
small community groups and placed 
them in the impersonal setting of 
big cities insures that borrowing in 
order to acquire goods and services 
will continue. And by the same 
token, city families stricken by 
emergencies of one sort or another 
turn nowadays to small cash loans 
which can be repaid in installments 
out of family income. 

But credit is subject to abuses of 
many sorts. Over-borrowing is one 
of them. The amount of credit which 
a person can safely use depends 
upon such factors as current in- 
come level, future income pros- 
pects, size of family, thrift habits 
and other personal characteristics. 
And these factors vary from one 
person to another. 

So far as we have been able to 
ascertain, Dr. Mors’ pamphlet is the 
first of its kind; to that extent it 
fills an important gap in the exten- 
sive literature on borrowing and 
lending. Banks may find the pam- 
phlet useful for distribution within 
the communities they serve, espe- 
cially if they are located in large 
industrial areas where competitive 
institutions normally get the lion’s 
share of consumer credit business. 


First Five Years Most Perilous 
For Business Ventures In U.S. 


Like marriage, the first five years 
of a business venture are its most 
perilous: if either is destined to fail, 
the initial half decade is usually 
when it happens. In business, it’s 
the period when management is 
feeling its way and trying to get 
its feet on the ground. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s most recent 


study of business mortality in the 
first half of the 20th Century re- 
veals that 63.2 per cent of the con- 
cerns that failed in 1951 had been 
in business five years or less—as 
compared with 23.5 per cent for 
businesses six to ten years old and 
only 13.3 for concerns more than 
ten years old. 

Failures in the first category con- 
stituted 68.6 per cent of the total; 
those in the latter, 60.9 per cent. 
In the manufacturing and construc- 
tion industries, the percentages 
were 58.1 and 58.4, respectively. 
Least susceptible to early blight 
was wholesaling, in which only 52.1 
per cent of the five-year-olds failed. 

The inference is fairly plain, 
however, that after ten y~ars retail 
and construction have a_ better 
chance of survival than either com- 
mercial service, manufacturing or 
wholesale concerns. Among the 
1951 failures, the percentages were 
10.5 and 11.5, respectively, for the 
first two categories, as compared 
with 17.9, 19.9 and 15.3 for manu- 
facturing, wholesaling and commer- 
cial service, in the order named. 

One of the most intriguing aspects 
of the study from the banker’s 
viewpoint is the strong suggestion 
that failure can become a habit. 
Nine out of every 100 concerns that 
failed between January, 1950 and 
April, 1951 had previous failure 
records. Moreover, the highest rate 
of repeat failures took place in the 
apparel and leather manufacturing 
lines—17.9 per cent in the former 
and 19.2 per cent in the latter. 

Three-fourths of last year’s fail- 
ures had dollar liabilities of less 
than $25,000; yet the 20 failures in 
the $1,000,000-and-over category 
had more than seven times the 
dollar liabilities of the 1,832 failures 
involving less than $5,000. 

Last year’s failure total was 8,058. 
Why? Inexperience in the line it- 
self, lack of sound managerial ex- 
perience and incompetence were 
the major causes. These factors led 
to inventory difficulties, excessive 
fixed assets and, finally, inadequate 
sales. Strangely enough, such fac- 
tors as poor health, bad habits, 
fraud, marital difficulties and the 
many other circumstances upon 
which newspaper and magazine 
feature writers like to dwell were 
infinitesimal in their overall influ- 
ence. 
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The Leteat- product of Burroughs’ famous research and 


engineering know-how, this new Burroughs Multiple-Total Adding- 
Subtractor is a versatile and agile performer on many banking 

jobs. Naturally so, for it’s tailor-made to fit the requirements of such 
banking departments as Commercial, Savings, Proof, 

Bookkeeping, Loan, Trust and General Ledger. 


s 
Afb a flexible unit that features two accumulating registers 


. .. adds and subtracts in either or both . . . accumulates 


individual group totals and the grand total simultaneously, without 
recapping. 


Subusve alternating register control provides for the quick, 
easy selection of either register . . . for simultaneous addition 
and subtraction in both registers . . . for alternate selection 
of registers. And easy-to-read symbols to the right of every amount 
instantly identify all machine operations and register used. 


Woden in design ... compact . . . lightweight—this 


all-new Burroughs sets new standards for figure efficiency. 
Available in 10-column and 13-column models, with wide or 
narrow carriage. See your Burroughs man today. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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Diebold, Inc., Introduces 
New Functional File 


Shown above is Reveldex, a new 
functional file manufactured by 
Diebold, Inc. Benefits cited by the 
manufacturer include the maximum 
of capacity which it affords in a 
minimum of space. Forms are filed 
on horizontal rotors. From one to 
five of the latter may be used, pro- 


viding housing for up to 8,100 refer- 
ence records. The independent ac- 
tion of the rotors makes it possible 
to house records of different sizes 
on the same unit for various refer- 
ence functions. 


Several persons may use Revel- 
dex at the same time, as the rotors 
bring the record to any desired 
position with a minimum of effort. 
Signals on records noting unusual 
conditions are fully exposed and 
can be spotted quickly. Records 
may be offset for signalling or cards 
of different colors may be used to 
identify classes. 

Both sides of the record may be 
read without removing the card 
from the file. It may easily be 
placed in a safe or vault for protec- 
tion against fire when not in use. 

Additional information may be 
obtained from Diebold, Inc., Canton 
2, Ohio. 


Check What You Need And Mail This Form 


. Addressing Machines 32. 


Coin Envelopes 


58. Night Depositories 


. Air Conditioning 
. Architects and Builders 
. Bandit Resisting Enclo- 
sures and Alarm Systems 
. Bank aw Fixtures 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 
. Binders, Check, Book- 
keeping, Ledger 
. Bookkeeping Equipment 
. Bronze and Brass Signs 

. Bulletin Boards 

. Calculating Machines 

. Chairs, Posture, Office 

. Changeable Signs 

. Checks 

. Check Book Covers 

. Check Cancelling 

Perforators 
. Check Desks 
Check Endorsers 

. Check Files 

. Check Protectors 

. Check Signers 

. Check Sorters 

. Check Sorting Trays 

. Checking Account Plans 

. Christmas Savings Clubs 
26. Clocks—Outdoor 

. Coin Bags 

. Coin Boxes 

. Coin Changers 
30. Coin Counting Machines 

. Coin Counting and Pack- 
aging Machines 


22 NOW AWHH 


33. 
34. 


Coin and Currency Trays 59. 
Coin Wrappers 60. 
35. Counter Screens 61. 
. Coupon Books 62. 
. Currency Straps 63. 
. Dating Machines and 


Stamps 


. Deposit Ticket Files 
. Desk Lamps, Fluorescent 


. Desk Pen Sets 


. Doors, Bronze, Aluminum, 


Stainless Steel 


. Duplicators 
. Expanding Filing 


Envelopes 


. Filing Cabinets 


46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Forms, Machine 
Bookkeeping 

Forms, One-Time Carbon 
Forms, Continuous 
Grilles and Gates 
Inter-Office Communi- 
cating Systems 


51. Interest Tables 
52. 

$3. 
54. 


Ladders 

Lighting Systems, 
Fluorescent 
Locking Envelopes 


55. Map 


56. 
57. 


aps 
Metered Mail Systems 
Name Plates and Desk 
Signs 


Night Depository Bags 
Pass Books 
Past Due Notices 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Personalized Checks 


64. Personal Loan Advertising 
. Personal Loan Systems 
66. Photographic Bank Systems 
. Proof Machines 
. Railings 
69. Recorders, Voice 
. Rubber Shamps 
a — Fire and Burglar- 


roo 

. Safe Deposit Boxes 

. Safe Deposit Records 

. Savings Banks, Home, Pocket 
. Scales, Postal, Parcel Post 

. Seals, Coin Bag 

. Seals, Corporation, 


Notary, etc. 


. Storage Files 

. Time and Delayed Time Locks 
80. Time Stamps 

. Travelers Checks 

. Trucks, Tellers 

. Typewriters 

. Typewriter Stands 

. Vaults 

. Vault Trucks 

. Vault Ventilators 

. Visible Records 

. Window and Lobby Displays 
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Rand McNally and Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Please have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 








This Typewriter Pad Won't Slip 


The L. M. Bickett Company of 
Watertown, Wis., has been manu- 
facturing rubber cushions and pads 
for one use or another for many 
years. During that period one of its 
very popular items has always been 
its typewriter pad, a surface section 
of which is featured above. 

Made of specially compounded 
sponge rubber in maroon or green, 
with a myriad of minute vacuums, 
the pad serves to cushion the ma- 
chine as well as hold it in one spot 
on the desk or stand. 

If you have ever had a machine 
slide or skip space because of a 
slippery desk surface you will most 
certainly ‘appreciate the ability of 
this type of pad to provide it with 
a secure, non-slipping base. 

Of life-time rubber, the pads are 
available in five sizes, beginning 
with the 11 by 13 inch model and 
working up to and including the 
15 by 20 inch size. They will never 
mat or sag because of age or wear. 

The company also specializes in 
the manufacture of rubber desk 
pads, chair mats, standing pads and 
a functionally styled 8-in-1 rubber 
desk set. 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden St. South Orange, N. J. 
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Booklet Tells Way to Save 
On Office Machine Investment 


“Paired to Cut Invoicing Costs” 
is the title of a new booklet cur- 
rently being offered by Remington 
Rand. In it the corporation points 
out how the teaming of its Printing 
Calculator and _  Electri-conomy 
Typewriter with 10-key decimal 
tabulator can save up to 70% on 
office machine investment and 10% 
and more on operating costs. 

The Printing Calculator performs 
extensions, prints quantity and 
prices, computes and prints answers 
with lightning speed and provides 
a printed tape for checking every 
element. 

The Electri-conomy then takes 
over by typing up invoice with ex- 
tensions from the original order 
and printed tape, and with a single 
typing can provide up to 20 clear 
carbons for the customer and in- 
terested departments. 


An added feature of this unique 
team is the complete utilization 
which it offers, since both the calcu- 
lator and typewriter are designed 
for all typing and figuring work. 

A. copy of this booklet #0253 
may be obtained by writing to 
Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


New E-Z-Slide Design Prevents 
Holder Inserts From Sticking 


A complete line of ‘plastic “win- 
dow sleeve” card and ticket holders 
featuring the patented new E-Z- 
Slide design which prevents inserts 
from sticking, has been marketed 





by Cooks’ Inc., makers of Ful-Vu 
and Vu-Dex albums, flip-over trays 
and displayors. 

Available in a large selection of 
shapes and sizes, E-Z-Slide holders 
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PLEASE PRINT 


Whether you are ordering something 
out of a catalog, or filling out an appli- 
cation for a license, or heading up 
your tax return, the people who have 
to read your name correctly implore 
you to “Please Print.” And little won- 
der, considering that we are a nation 
of scrawlers. The printed name is easy 
to read—the written name is not. 


In the course of a year, approximately 
fifteen thousand banks handle about 
twelve billion checks drawn by forty 
million checking account customers. 
These checks must be sorted and paid 
and filed swiftly and accurately by a 
hundred thousand bank people, and 
each of them—every single one—must 
do his job right the first time. Is it any 
wonder, then, that the appreciation for 
printed names on bank checks is grow- 
ing every day? 


We who operate check printing estab- 
lishments are feeling the impact of this 






He Luxe 


are ideal for keeping records clean 
and neat. They are widely used to 
hold cost data, records, charts, 
blueprints, cards and passes, in- 
struction data and a host of other 
things. Use of the new design not 
only increases the ease of handling, 
but actually results in longer life 
for the holders. 


A sample E-Z-Slide Holder and 
new catalog giving complete details 
of the line will gladly be sent on 
letterhead request to Cooks’ Inc., 
Camden 1, N.J. 


Low Cost Burn-In Process 
Plates For Offset Presses 


For those banks equipped with 
small offset presses for running 
their own forms, employee maga- 
zines and countless other orders, 
the new Tru-Copy-Phote machine 
introduced by General Photo Prod- 
ucts Company will prove most in- 
teresting. 

Capable of large savings both in 
cost and time expended on the job, 
the machine makes burn-in plates 
up to size 11 by 17 inches in ap- 
proximately 10 minutes at a cost 





demand for printed names. We are 
expanding our typesetting facilities and 
our press facilities in order to keep 
pace. We are attuning ourselves to the 
millions of little imprint orders that 
move thru our plants—each one 
requiring the same attention to 
detail as would an order for a million 


checks. 


Back in the 30’s, when we first drama- 
tized the imprinted check, we pointed 
out that what was then a fad would 
some day be the accepted custom. 
Apparently that day is here for millions 
of people and thousands of banks. It is 
just around the corner for the remain- 
ing people who have not yet started 
to use imprinted checks and for the 
few remaining banks who have not 
begun to sell them. This comes as no 
surprise to us because we have fostered 
it, prepared for it, and have equipped 
ourselves to handle our part of 
the work. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON , PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


CHANGEABLE 
BULLETIN & DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 


and 
DESK NAME PLATES 


Send for illustrated 
literature 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 E. 12 St. N. Y. 3, N.Y. 





Allison 


COUPON 


COMPANY 
INE. 








IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


. .. to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business in your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects—your 
customers. The cost is small. 
And your message is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 
















Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between cou- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 


Samples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 








BANK SIGNS 
PLASTIC - WALNUT - BRONZE 


PRT Fe Made 


Plaques, Honor Rolls, Me- 


morials, Stick-outs, Direction- 
al, Legal Holiday Signs, etc. 








GRILLE PLATE—INSERT TYPE 
Model A-3 


Special Plates for grey metal & 
walnut furniture. — 





“Largest assortment of plastic desk 
name plates in the world.” 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


18229 W. McNichols Detroit 19, Mich. 
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of 75 cents each. Plates can be used 
with all Multilith, Davidson and 
other similar kinds of offset presses. 

Either a film negative or paper 
negative can be used for the burn- 
in process. ‘ 

In addition to a set of super 
powerful cold lights, the Tru-Copy- 
Phote is equipped with a timer, 
positive lock handle, high compres- 
sion cover and unbreakable glass 
top. The machine carries an uncon- 
ditional guarantee. 

For more detailed information 
about this practical machine, con- 
tact General Photo Products Com- 
pany, Inc., Chatham, N.J. 


How to Get Your Mail Out 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., well known 
mailing machine manufacturer, is 
offering another of its excellent 
booklets, this one outlining the ad- 
vantages of using metered mail. 

Titled “How to Get Your Mail 
Out” the 16-page booklet points out 
the many ways in which metered 
mail can bring you faster service 
at lower cost and with added pres- 
tige. 

In addition to the savings in time 
and effort, and increased staff mor- 
ale through the elimination of of- 
fice drudgery, metered mail offers 
the very important advantage of 
postmark advertising. 

The needs of offices both large 
and small can be met by any one 
of six mailing machine models mar- 
keted by the corporation. These 
range from the hand operated, 
phone-size desk model through the 
electrically operated, super speed 
machine capable of automatically 
stamping, sealing and: stacking up 
to 250 letters a minute. 

Additional free booklets covering 
ways and means of lowering mail- 








ing costs and increasing office effi- 
ciency are also available from the 
corporation which is located at Wal- 
nut and Pacific Streets, Stamford, 
Conn. 


Personnel 


John Mosler 


Martin S. Coleman 


JOHN MOSLER and MARTIN S. COLE- 
MAN have been advanced to execu- 
tive vice president and vice presi- 
dent respectively in recent official 
changes at the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Mosler, a vice president since 
1950, will take over the post vacated 
by HARRY H. LYNN, who was elected 
chairman of the board in August. 
Mr. Coleman, treasurer since 1950, 
will remain in that capacity while 
assuming the additional responsi- 
bilities of a vice president. 


Promotion of 
NEIL A. BRYNING, 
associated with 
Douglas Guardian 
Warehouse Cor- 
poration of New 
Orleans, La., since 
1944, has been 
named vice presi- 
dent and general 
Manager in 
charge of opera- 
tions by the corporation. Prior to 
his recent advancement, Mr. Bryn- 
ing had served as district manager 
of the Atlanta, Ga., office. He is now 
located at the corporation’s home 
office in New Orleans. 


Neil A. Bryning 


Election of three assistant vice 
presidents was announced recently 
by Ralph T. Reed, president of 
American Express. The new officials 
are ROBERT C. TOWNSEND, of the 
American Express Company and 
E. J. SCHUYTEN and FRANK FIETH, 
both of the American Express Com- 
pany, Inc. All maintain offices at 
American Express headquarters at 
65 Broadway, New York City. 
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R. J. FitzMorris D. L. Bellamy 


Appointment of R. J. FITZ MORRIS 
and D. L. BELLAMY as dealer super- 
visors has been reported by Die- 
bold, Inc., Canton, Ohio. In their 
new positions the men will be pri- 
marily concerned with the training 
and building of dealer outlets. Mr. 
FitzMorris will represent the cor- 
poration in Northern Michigan, 
while Mr. Bellamy will cover the 
state of Washington. 


ROGER M. BURY was recently ap- 
pointed sales promotion manager 
of International Business Machines 
Corporation. He was formerly as- 
sistant sales manager of the electric 
accounting machine division at the 
company’s headquarters in New 
York. 


Pitney Bowes, Inc., recently 
created a new vice presidency in 
charge of finance and_ elected 
HAROLD CAMP, treasurer, to the of- 
fice. JOHN O. NICKLIS, former assist- 
ant treasurer, was advanced to the 
office of treasurer. To REINHOLD w. 
MARSCHALL’S posts of assistant sec- 
retary and manager of the insur- 
ance and real estate department, 
has been added that of assistant 
treasurer. The company’s account- 
ing operations will be directed by 
FRANK H. VAN DUZER, comptroller. 





New Office Furniture Increases Space, Cuts Cost 


Improving office desk efficiency as 
well as office layout is the specialty 
of The Globe-Wernicke Company’s 
new system of modular office equip- 
ment. 





Moore KEY CONTROL 


* Trademarks 


Key Cabinets, Filing Cabinet Trays, Desk 
Drawer Inserts, Key Panels for Every Size 
Including Tags, Receipts, Index Cards, Key 
Envelopes, etc. 


P. O. MOORE INC. 
41 E. 22nd St New York 10, N. Y. 
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Known as Techniplan, the sys- 
tem features adjustable work sur- 
faces combined with optional parti- 
tions that provide substantial sav- 
ings in floor space with a maximum 
of efficiency. 


A basic Techniplan office unit 
consists of an “L’’-shaped working 
surface with center drawer and 
various standard sectional units. 
These include letter files, map and 
drawing cabinets and card index 
cases. Countless space saving ar- 
rangements are possible. 

Key to the system is its infinitely 
flexible use. All components are 
readily interchangeable. 


Address the company at Cincin- 
nati 12, Ohio, for additional detail. 


WILLIAM 
EXLINE 
INC. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





@ Pen Ruled Passbooks 
®@ Machine Posting Passbooks 
@ Savings Passbooks 
®@ Commercial Passbooks 
@ Loan Passbooks 
© School Savings Passbooks 
@ End Fold Check Cases 

Top Fold Check Cases 

Personalized Check Cases 
© Tabbed Ledger Cards 

Signature Cards 
© Colored Bristol and Manila 

Thumb Cut Envelopes 
© Statement Deposit Slips 
© Bill Straps 
© Coin Wrappers 
@ Money Bags 
@ Check Binders 


. . J 
Re 
1270 ONTARIO STREET 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 








How to Make 
INVISIBLE 
Erasures 


With a few feather-light 
strokes, a Rush FybRglass 
Eraser removes the last 
trace of an incorrect char- 
acter — makes it easy for 
you to erase and still keep 
your typing clean and pro- 
fessional-looking. 
Colorful plastic holder 
uses long-life propel-repel 
refills. It must satisfy you 
—or your money back. 


RUSH- 
=f YBRGLASS 
ERASER 


Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and 
neme of dealer to 
The Eraser Co., Inc. 
110 S$. State St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 














Over 30,000 People Visit American Security & Trust Company 
Lobby To View Fifth Annual Orchid Exhibit 


Five years ago, Linnaeus T. Savage, assistant secretary of the Ameri- 
can Security & Trust Company, Washington, D.C., and a well known 
amateur orchid grower, prevailed on Daniel W. Beli, president of the 
bank, to permit the National Capital Orchid Society of Washington, 
D.C., to have an orchid show in the bank’s lobby. The show was such 
a success that it has since been an annual event at the American 
Security, and this year attracted more than 30,000 people. Some 3,000 
orchid plants, blooms and corsages from every section of the United 
States and many foreign countries and valued in excess of $250,000, 
filled the lobby to overflowing. There were 110 exhibitors, amateur and 


professional. 


During most of the two days of the show, the line of waiting 
spectators extended far down the sidewalk leading to the bank. 


Bankers Foundation Finances Needy Students 


In 1947 the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association established a corpora- 
tion known as the Wisconsin Bank- 
ers Association Educational Foun- 
dation. The association contributed 
$10,000 and member banks supplied 
an additional $26,000 to provide 
funds which would be available to 
students in approved colleges who 
were in need of loans to complete 
their junior or senior year, or both. 

The foundation makes loans to 
young men who are students at col- 
leges in Wisconsin and elsewhere. 
Each applicant must be recom- 
mended by a committee of the col- 
lege faculty, complete: a formal 
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application and supply three refer- 
ences. Monthly repayments do not 
start until January of the second 
year following graduation. Some of 
the students already have repaid 
their loans far in advance of the 
time required. 

The governing board of the 
foundation consists of the president, 
vice president and secretary of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association, ex- 
officio and one banker from each 
of the WBA’s seven district groups. 

The president of the foundation 
is Donald A. Harper, assistant vice 
president, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee. 


| ~~. | 
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The First of Boston 
Observes ‘Holly Day”’ 


To any who may be curious about 
the meaning of the little sprigs of 
holly which make their appearance 
each Fall on the lapels and dresses 
of the staff of the First National 
Bank of Boston, “about The 
FIRST,” staff magazine of the bank, 
offers this explanation: 


“The idea of doing something for 
cthers at Christmastime, on an or- 
ganized basis, originated during 
World War I, when the few girls 
then working at the Bank got to- 
gether to send Christmas boxes to 
the men from the Bank serving 
overseas. In 1923, several years 
after the founding of the Firnabank 
Club, the first real Christmas giving 
program started, with $50 voted by 
the Club for the purchase of toys 
and dolls to dress. This project was 
prompted by the desire of the Club 
to enlarge upon the wonderful 
work a member of the stenographic 
department had been carrying on. 
With the help of only a few of her 
co-workers she had been dressing 
dolls and collecting toys for several 
needy families. The enthusiasm for 
this work was tremendous and has 
grown each year, as is evidenced in 
the increased number of dolls 
dressed, more toys and books pur- 
chased, and more food sent to needy 
families. The Bank’s personnel 
wanted to share in this good work. 
Thus the custom of expressing 
“Merry Christmas” with donations 
to a special fund has become known 
as ‘Holly Day,’ when Firnabank 
members and page girls, armed with 
baskets of holly sprigs, circulate 
through the Bank accepting con- 
tributions in exchange for a piece 
of holly.” 


Among the beneficiaries of this 
effort are children in orphanages 
and hospitals, destitute families, 
needy old folks, sick and wounded 
veterans, and the bank’s staff mem- 
bers serving with the Armed Forces 
all over the world. “Holly Day” 
was held this year on Friday, Octo- 
ber 24th. 
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TO MAKE way for the new home of the Union Bank 
& Trust Company, Evansville, Wis., (shown above) 
it was necessary to raze the building previously 
housing the bank, which was erected “sometime prior 
to 1870.” The new two-story-and-basement building 


will be occupied entirely by the bank. 


The basement of the building provides a community 
room seating approximately 40 persons for the free 
use of community organizations. The room is also 


Manufacturers Trust Company 
Distributes World Time Chart 


Time differences in over 100 
countries throughout the world as 
compared with Eastern Standard 
Time in New York City are fea- 
tured in a “World Time Chart” 
currently being distributed by 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 55 
Broad Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
A map of time variations in the 
United States is also included in the 
chart—copies of which may be ob- 
tained by writing the foreign de- 
partment of the company. 


NABAC School To Open 
In June '53 


A previously neglected field in 
adult education will soon be oc- 
cupied by the NABAC School for 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
which will be held annually at the 
University of Wisconsin, with the 
first session extending from June 
29th through July 11th, 1953. There 
will be three sessions of two weeks 
each. The curriculum will be 
divided as follows: 
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garden. 


First Year...Bank Accounting 
Second Year Bank Auditing 
Third Year Bank Control 


Each subject under these three 
courses will be allotted an entire 
day. In additon to class attendance, 
students will be required to prepare 
written solutions to bank account- 
ing problems before returning for 
each of the second and third year 
summer sessions. Students and 
faculty will be housed in a dormi- 
tory on the University campus. 


513 MADISON 





equipped to provide dinning facilities. 

All the machine bookkeeping is done on the second 
floor, a conveyor connecting this department directly 
with the tellers’ quarters below. On this floor also 
is the directors’ room, which can be used on occasion 
as a customers’ lounge. 
just outside the directors’ room is an interior flower 
A night depository and parking space are 
also provided for the convenience of customers. 


At the top of the stairs and 


Announcement of the organiza- 
tion of the new school was made at 
the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers recently held in 
Milwaukee. 


The successor of P. S. KINGSBURY, 
veteran trust officer at the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, Ohio, who re- 
tired recently is WAYNE D. MOFFITT, 
formerly in charge of the company’s 
employee training division. 


TRACERS CO. 
of AMERICA 


AV NY 22 NY 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS of the National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers elected at its annual convention held in Milwaukee 
October 27-30: (left to right) George Ehrhardt, assistant vice president, 
The Hanover Bank, New York, N.Y., President of the Association; Ira 
C. Chaney, auditor, Crocker First National Bank, San Francisco, Calif., 
First Vice President; Robert H. Shepler, vice president and cashier, 
Denver National Bank, Denver, Colo., Second Vice President; Robert 
F. Goodwin, comptroller, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N.C., Secretary; Edward F. James, comptroller, Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Treasurer; Clarence H. Lichtfeldt, 
comptroller, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., Immedi- 
ate Past President and member of the Executive Board; David Wilson, 
assistant vice president, Rochester Savings Bank, New York, N.Y., Di- 
rector of District 1; Joseph A. Hauck, cashier, First Security Bank, 
Ionia, Michigan, Director of District 3; Franklin D. Price, auditor, Dallas 
National Bank, Dallas, Texas, Director of District 5. Not shown in the 


photograph are the holdover directors, 


Leonard Engel, treasurer, 


Provident Savings Bank of Baltimore, Md., Robert Wekesser, vice 
president and auditor, National Bank of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebr., and 
Frank R. Amon, comptroller, The First National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Colonial Trust Company, New 
York City, has promoted RICHARD H. 
VON OHLSEN, present department 
head of its IBM tabulating division, 
to assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 


Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware, Wilmington, has reported 
the election of STUART COOPER, 
president and director of the Dela- 
ware Power & Light Company, to 
its board of directors. 


The National City Bank of New 
York and its trust affiliate, City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, each 
recently appointed a prominent new 
board member. R. G. FOLLIS, chair- 
man of the board of Standard Oil 
Company of California, became a 
National City director and ALBERT 
L. NICKERSON, vice president and di- 
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rector in charge of foreign market- 
ing, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc., was elected to a directorship 
with the City Bank. 


Last October fourth The First 
National Bank of Glen Head, Glen 
Head, N.Y., celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. Present at the 
celebration were: G. THOMAS 
POWELL, president, ROBERT S. MIL- 
LER, executive vice president and 
CORNELIUS H. LUYSTER, vice presi- 
dent, three of the little group of men 
who had founded the bank. 


The new assistant vice president 
at the Bank of Virginia’s 21st and 
Granby Streets office in Norfolk, 
Va., is DONALD H. BURCH, formerly 
manager of the Durham. Bank & 
Trust Company branch at Mebane, 
N.C. 


J. William Weltch Dr. David L. Grove 





Announcement of the election of 
J. WILLIAM WELTCH as director and 
executive vice president and the ap- 
pointment of MORGAN L. SMITH and 
WALTER A. EAVES, as vice president 
and assistant cashier respectively, 
has been made by The National Ex- 
change Bank of Augusta, Ga. 


As a further step in the extension 
of the economic research facilities 
of the Bank of America, DR. DAVID 
L. GROVE has been designated an 
associate economist and added to 
the staff of the bank’s economics 
department at San Francisco. 





Merth E. Mortenson 


Thomas Wilding 


MERTH E. MORTENSON, former vice 
president of the Marquette National 
Bank of Minneapolis, has joined the 
staff of Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, Calif. 


THOMAS WILDING has been elected 
a director of The Dominion Bank, 
Toronto, Canada, and appointed 
vice president in charge of foreign 
business. Mr. Wilding, who joined 
the bank in 1915, had been assistant 
to the president since 1948. 


VICTOR E. CORRIGAN has_ been 
elected a vice president of Security 
Trust Company, Miami, Fla. 


E. H. DEININGER, newly elected as- 
sistant vice president of The Second 
National Bank, Houston, Tex., is 
now in charge of the business de- 
velopment division of the consumer 
credit department. PETER G. BROOKS 
was elected assistant cashier in the 
correspondent banking department. 
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Ga: was no time to stop, see? 
She comes running out from 
behind this parked car right 
under my wheels. Her hair is in pig- 
tails, and with the sun shining on it, 
she might have been my kid. We got 
her to the hospital. It took 3 pints 
of blood to bring her around. All I 
have to do is remember the sound of 
those screaming tires—and I know 


Give Blood Now 
CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
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why I'm giving blood.” 

Yes, all kinds of people give blood 
—truck drivers, office workers, sales- 
men. And—for all kinds of reasons. 
But whatever your reason, this you 
can be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a local hospital, a combat 
area or for Civil Defense needs—this 
priceless, painless gift will some day 
save an American life! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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Business Executives! 
y Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “‘yes” to most 
of them, you—and your com- 


any—are sa needed job 


or the National 


BOG OB: Liha 


lood Program. 


Have you given your em- 
loyees time off to make 
lood donations? 





Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 


Do you have a Blood Do- 
nor Honor Roll in your 
company? 


Have you arranged to have 
a Bloodmobile make regu- 
lar visits? 





Has your management en- 
dorsed the local Blood 
Donor Program? 


Have you informed your 
employees of your com- 
pany’s plan of co-opera- 
tion? 


Was this information 
iven through Plant Bul- 
etin or House Magazine? 


Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaign 
in your company? 


Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that effi- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Remember, as long as a single 
we of blood may mean the dif- 
erence between life and death 
for any American . . . the need 
for blood is urgent! 









Harold Meidell Bevan Johnson 


The LaSalle National Bank, Chi- 
cago, has announced the following 
promotions: HAROLD MEIDELL from 
vice president and cashier to execu- 
tive vice president; ARTHUR WwW. 
GLENNIE from vice president to vice 
president and cashier. WILLIAM P. 
scoTT, formerly of the bank of 
Nutley (N.J.), has been made as- 
sistant vice president. 

Vice President KEITH G. CONE has 
taken over the business develop- 
ment activities of the bank in addi- 
tion to his former responsibilities 
as head of the consumer credit de- 
partment. WILLIAM J. SCOTT has 
been placed in charge of the bank’s 
advertising and publicity programs, 
while HAROLD DODGE has been ad- 
vanced to the position of loan of- 
ficer in the commercial loan divi- 
sion. 


Appointment of BEVAN JOHNSON 
as vice president in charge of mort- 
gage loans, and supervisor of gen- 
eral real estate lending and related 
activities for the entire system of 
twelve offices, has been reported by 
the Citizens National Trust and 
Savings Bank of Riverside, Calif. 
Mr. Johnson, a newcomer to bank- 
ing but a man with many years of 


experience in the field of finance, 
will assume responsibilities pre- 
viously carried by President ELDEN 
SMITH. 


At the Bank of Knoxville, Tenn., 
former cashier FRANK F. VENABLE 
has been elected first vice president 
and CHARLES S. SIMMS, a director, 
named vice chairman of the board. 
HARRY H. DUNCAN, former assistant 
cashier, will succeed Mr. Venable 
as cashier. Other promotions an- 
nounced were: DAN E. BAIRD, RUTH 
CLARK, JO FORD, GEORGE NORMAN, 
DOUGLAS NUNNLEY and MASIE G. 
SCOTT advanced to assistant cash- 
iers. 


EDWARD W. HAGEMEYER, head of 
the investment department of the 
Farmers Bank of the State of Dela- 
ware, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the bank. Mr. Hagemeyer, 
director of the Speakers’ Bureau of 
the Delaware Bankers Association, 
has been a member of the Farmers 
Bank staff since 1947. 


American Trust Company, San 
Francisco, Calif., has announced the 
advancement of ARTHUR E. HURT 
and B. WATSON LUKE from the office 
of assistant vice president to that 
of vice president. Mr. Luke and 
Mr. Hurt have been with the bank 
30 and 31 years, respectively. 


JAMES C. ANDRESS, formerly as- 
sistant trust officer, has been ad- 
vanced to assistant cashier and 
manager of the bond department at 
the First National Bank of Mobile, 
Ala. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


1953 
Jan. 26-28—Fifth National Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Feb. 8-10—Regional Savings and Mortgage Conference, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


1953 
May 25-27—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


1953 


Oct. 11-15—Financial Public Relations Association, annual convention, Sheraton-Cadillac 


Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
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This sign 
means 


more money 
Is coming 
to town 


Tn the areas served by the more than 700 loan offices displaying 
this sign, there is more money in circulation—more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 


This vast sum is fed into the streams of commerce through 
small hoans averaging $297. These loans are generally made to 
families to help them with obligations already incurred, and 
therefore are not inflationary. 


Merchants and professional men find their ‘slow’ accounts 
being liquidated with funds made available by the BENEFICIAL 
Loan System. This helps them save money, means less work, 
re-instates accounts to good standing and saves time and 
trouble all around. 


The families thus aided also find that Beneficial Loans are 
not only helpful with their budgets, but bring peace of mind 
as well. A Beneficial Loan is for a beneficial purpose. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE SYSTEM 


Subsidiary loan companies operate under the following names: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY 
COMMONWEALTH LOAN Co. ... LINCOLN LOAN CORPORATION . .. WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. ... BENEFICIAL FINANCE Co, 
CONSUMERS CREDIT COMPANY .. .PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT 





Teller’s machines 
are saving us over $20,000 a year!’ 


“Located as we are in the center of one of the Proof and National Savings machines have 
fastest growing areas in the country, we’ve had also proved to be excellent investments that 
serious problems with customer service and pay a handsome return. 


pene Mpersnons. “We're so pleased with our 14 Nationals, that 


“Thanks to mechanization with National’s we've ordered 11 more for unified operations 
Class ‘41’ Teller’s machines, we have not only in our four offices.” 


improved customer relations, but established 
a remarkably efficient self-sustaining audit pro- 
gram as well. At the same time, our National . — Comptroller 
: The Meadow Brook National Ban 


Freeport, Long Island, N. Y. 


$18,000 annual saving on tellers’ time. One $1,235 saving on costs of carbon roll paper $1,100 saving on pass book costs. The p 
second after setting up the amount of the de- and deposit tickets. Singlé-form deposit ticket receipt issued by National’s Class “41” 
posit on National’s Class “41,” Meadow Brook and receipt, automatically perforated for quick practically nothing, lends itself to attra 
tellers have a validated deposit slip and cus- separation, speed service for Meadow Brook’s design which serves as an ad for Meadow B 
tomer receipt. Result: tellers are released for 16,500 personal and 1,500 commercial accounts. Handsome folder for holding receipts 
other work within the bank, “delighted to com- r less than half the price of pass books. 
plete their proving so much faster.” 


How can the new National Teller’s machine speed customer service and teller balancing 
in your bank? How mich will it increase efficiency and cut costs for you? Call your 
local National representative for the money-saving details today! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, QHIO 
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